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ANGLING FOR GAME FISH. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTOBT. 

ffce Oaine Fish of Great Britain — Popularity of Fly-Fishing'^ 
Peculiarities of Salmon and TrouU &c. — Simple Method qf 
Trout-breeding, &c., &c. 

^ROADLT speaking, all fish whicli afford sport to the 
^ angler are game fisb, but the leading members of the 
family of which the salmon is the head are certainly the 
game fish par excellence. It is of these fish — salmon, trout, 
and grayling — that I now propose to treat. A short account 
of char and char-fishing is also included, though I am afraid 
that delicious fish is not angled for to any considerable extent. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that char of any size 
are, when hooked — the difficulty is to hook them — as gamesome 
BA the most exacting fiy-fisher could reasonably wish. More- 
over, they closely resemble trout in appearance, and are 
excellent eating. For these reasons, and as a matter of 
conyenience, I have classed them with salmon, trout, and 
grayling * 

There are certain members of the salmon family found in 

♦ "I shall restrict my remarks to what may be termed the ' game fishes' of this 
family found in the fresh waters of the British Isles, and which include the salmon, 
variuiis forms of trout and char, and also the grayling" (Dr. Francis Day, is 
"•'Biitish and Irish Sahnonidse "). 

B 
niv. III. 
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2 ANGLINO FOB GAME FISH. 

fresh water besides those mentioned. As they cannot be 
termed game fish by any stretch of imagination, I have r^ 
ferred to them when writing of "Angling for Coarse Fish/* 
in the chapter on fish not commonly caught by the fresh- 
water angler. I am speaking, of course, of vendace, powan, 
poUan, and gwyniad. Among sea-fish there Is also the smelt, 
which naturalists have made a member of the salmon family. 

All these fish, however much they may otherwise differ in 
appearance, have one great distinguishing mark — a small fleshy 
lump on the back near the tail, which is termed the adipose 
or fatty fin. Its shape and position will be seen at a glance 
in the various photographic reproductions of trout which adorn 
this volume — Thames trout. Loch Leven trout, and Rainbow 
trout. 

Salmon, trout, and grayling, are mostly angled for with 
artificial flies. I must confess, however, that the arrangements 
of fur, feather, and tinsel, used in salmon-fishing, and occasion- 
ally for trout, have no resemblance to any known insect which 
wings its way through space. Probably they are termed flies 
by courtesy, and out of respect to the feelings of those anglers 
who so loudly assert that they will be /y- fishers or nothing. 
Heaven only knows what salmon take these artificial baits 
for — something alive, something eatable — so much, I think, I 
may safely assert. My own opinion (very few anglers agree 
on this subject) is that many of them are regarded as the 
fry of salt-water fish and other marine animals. Anyone who 
has seen a trawl lifted will probably have noticed among its 
contents numbers of small fish and other sea brood which,, 
when wet, are gorgeously coloured with all the hues of the 
rainbow. Certain salmon-flies are by no means bad repre- 
sentations of these beautiful creatures, both in colour and 
shape; and others resemble the minor marine life of various 
kinds. We do know that, when in the sea, the salmon 
feeds on small fish, among other things; and though he pro- 
bably eats but little in fresh water, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he would as soon take a small sea fish as 
anything else. As a matter of fact, a salt-water animal— 
the prawn— is often a more deadly bait in fresh water than 
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J.IFE-H1ST0BY OF THE SALMON. 3 

any artificial fly or spinning bait made. It is rare to find food 
in salmon, either in fresh or salt water. In rivers these fishes' 
digestive organs are not in working order. 

Fly-fishing is deservedly popular; the reasons are not far 
to seek. To begin with, this branch of our sport affords us 
active exercise amidst the most beautiful scenery our islanas 
can boast — sometimes pastoral and peaceful, at others wil^J 
and majestic. Then, the fish caught are the most game an^ 
sportive of any found in the United Kingdom, and their 
capture involves much skill, combined often with a knowledge 
of insect life and the habits of fish. Moreover, no noisome 
baits or ground baits are required, and the fish, when cooked, 
provide us with agreeable food. Men who take to fly-fishing 
rarely give it up as long as they have strength to wield a 
rod. 

Peculiarities of Salmon and Trout. — Salmon are bom in 
fresh water, but pass a portion of their lives in the sea. They 
re-enter rivers to deposit their eggs and increase their species. 
Possibly they have other motives in leaving the sea ; safety, for 
instance, for numbers of mature salmon ascend big rivers in 
the spring (about 90 per cent, of these spnng fish are females) ; 
and some are running up all through the summer and autumn, 
provided there is any water. The immature, unspawned, or 
maiden salmon, termed giilse in England and Scotland, and peal 
in Ireland, ascend rivers in summer and autumn.* Spawn- 
ing takes place in the winter. At the end of about 100 daysf 
after the eggs are deposited there comes from the salmon-egg 
the alevin — a tiny fish, with a yolk-sac about the size of a pea 
attached to its stomach, the contents of which nourish it 
for several weeks. The little creature then begins to feed, 
and in a few months grows into the par, or samlet, a fish 

* There are no fixed rules respecting the times of migration of salmon and 
grilse up rivers. In many rivers there is a run of salmon in the spring and 
grilse in the autumn, but all through the season fish seem to be running up, when- 
ever there is a rise of water in the rivers. The habits of salmon differ materially 
In different rivers, and in the same river they sometimes vary in the course of 
years. The latest information on this and other subjects connected with the 
natural hist-ory of the ScUmonidce will be found in Dr. Day's " British and Irish 
Salmonide." There is an interesting chapter on the subject In Dr. Hamilton's 
**£ecollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Grayling.'* 

t The period of incubation varies accordinjir to the temperature of the water 
▲t 45 deg. the period is 90 days ; at 41 deg., 97 days ; at 36 dsg., 114 days. 

b2 
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4 ANGLING FOB GAME FISH. 

about the size of a small bnm-trout, and with mncli the same 
markiiigs.* At the end of some months the trout markings 
disappear, and our joung salmon develops into a silyery fish, 
called a smolt, which descends to the sea — sometimes in 
spring, sometimes in autumn — to return as grilse, at the end 
of from two months to a year, or even more, enormously in- 
creased in size,t weighing, perhaps, as much as 101b., but 
more often 51b. or 61b. While on their journey up stream 
they feed but little. That they do feed is beyond argument^ 
for they not only rise to the angler's fly, but also take 
worms and spinning baits. During the period before spawn- 
ing, passed in fresh water, the male fish develops a hook at 
the end of his lower jaw, the principal use of which seems 
to be to wound other males when fighting for a mate. This 
hook disappears when the spent fish returns to the sea; 
but whether it falls off, or is absorbed, is uncertain. It 
is termed the beak, gib, or kip — ^hence the term "kipper.*' 
Shortly before spawning-time the male salmon loses his silvery 
appearance; his scales seem to sink into his fiesh, and he 
becomes a diiiiy reddish-brown. 

After spawning, our grilse or peal, or salmon, as the case 
may be, are termed spent fish or kelts. They are now lank, 

* As it is ftgainst the law to take samlets, and as they abound in many trout- 
streams, and much resemble small trout, it may be useful to quote from 
Dr. Day's work the points of difference between samlets and trout : ** In 
small salmon-par the superior maxillary jawbone extends to below the 
pupil of the eye— mostly to below its centre. In the young brown trout it 
generally reaches to a level of the hind edee of the eye. But to these general 
rules there are many exceptional cases. The foregoing general rule as regards 
salmon-par sometimes holds good in smolts, but more generally does not do so. 
The pectoral, or breast-fin, is larger in the salmon-par than in the young trout. 
The adipose, or dead fin, is almost invariably tipped with orange in the brooK-trout, 
but rarely so in the salmon-par. The scales in the hind portion of the body are 
larger in the salmon than in the trout, being from eleven to twelve rows, in a line 
from the hind edge of the dead fin, downwards and forwards to the lateral line in 
the true salmon, and in more regular, horizontal rows than seen in the trout, in 
which latter species there are fourteen or fifteen rows where a salmon has only 
eleven or twelve." I may add to this, that the scales of the samlet are much easier 
displaced than the scales of the brook-trout. Even with this account of their 
dif^ences before him, I am afraid the unscientific angler will sometimes have con- 
siderable difficulty in naming his small capture. Of course, when in doubt, the 
thing to do is to return tne fish Careful experiments at Howietoun have 

§ roved conclusively that up to, at any rate, eighteen months of age, there is no 
ifference in appearance between the young of brown trout and the young of 
sea trout. 

t Certain of the smolts (bred at Stormontfield and marked) turned into the Tay . 
on 29th May, 1854^returi; ed within two months w»ighing from 51b. to 9^1b. I When 
turned in they weighed less than lib. 
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WELL-MENDED KELTS. 5 

rayenons things, and in their feeding habits and play when 
hooked much resemble pike. In due coui-se they return to the 
sea, where, owing to the abundance of food at their disposal, they 
quickly regain their good looks — form well rounded, sides silveiy, 
and back a steely blue — and at the end of a period varying from 
a few months to perhaps as much as two years, return to the 
rivers mature salmon — and history repeats itself. Sometimes 
they recover their condition while still in the river, and then 
are termed "well-mended kelts," but their flesh is white. 

The Varieties of Trout may be broadly divided into two 
great classes — those which resemble salmon in their habits, 
and are known as sea-trout, and those which live habitually 
in fresh water. Dr. Day has, I believe, come to the conclusion 
that there is only one species of trout, and that the differences 
in appearance between trout taken from various waters are 
owing simply to local conditions, sex, and age. Sea-trout may 
be either brown trout which have acquired migratory habits, 
or brown trout are sea-trout which have lost the migratoiy 
habit. This problem can never be solved. • 

It is the tendency of some trout whose dietary principally 
consists of fish in abundance to become silvery; and, on thb 
other hand, sea-trout which h^ve been a considerable length of 
time in fresh water — as may be presumed when they are found 
any great distance from the sea — ^usually lose their silvery 
dress, and approach fresh-water trout very neai-ly in their 
colourings and markings. 

In this book I have given the fish an angler's rather than 
a scientist's classification. In the first place, we have chalk- 
stream trout — ^fat, lazy, but shy fish, which feed principally 
on flies, or the larvae of flies, and are found mostly in the 
chalk streams of the Southern counties of England. 

Next I have placed moorland or mountain trout. These are 
found in the rocky brooks and rivers of Devonshire, Derbyshire, 
and Wales, in the moorland streams of the Noi*th-country, in 
most parts of Ireland, and in the wilder pai'ts of Scotland. 
These little fish — they are remarkable more for numbers than 
weight — do not get food enough to attain to any great size. 

Then there are trout which dwell in lakes. Of these there 
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6 ANGLING FOR GAME FISH. 

are several varieties. Some lakes swarm with under-sized, ill- 
conditioned, half-fed little fish, so hungry that it is almost 
dangerous to wade among them ; while in other and larger 
sheets of water the trout run large, and are sometimes the 
finest specimens of their race. Besides these varieties, there 
are found, in a limited number of lakes, ferox and gillaroo, 
of which some account is given in Chapter ly. 

Sea-trout I have already formally introduced. I will only 
say that to fish for large sea-trout is to fish for salmon on a 
small scale. The smaller sea-trout, particularly in clear water, 
require ordinary brown trout tackle, but show a decided pre- 
ference for bright flies, particulai'ly in tidal pools. 

The Thames trout is, so to speak, the great lake-trout of 
rivers. Being plentifully supplied with fish food, he is great 
in the matter of size and condition, and usually scorns a fiy, 
unless it is one of the large feather and tinsel arrangements, 
yclept salmon-fiies, or he himself is young and of an age to 
appreciate trout-flies. In best condition he is a silvery fish, by 
reason of his abuifdant fish diet — one of the two things which 
help to silver a fish, the other being a sojourn in the sea. 

The grayling is a different species to the salmon or trout, 
though a member of the same important family. He spawns 
in spring — ^whereas salmon and trout* spawn in autumn and 
winter — and is in best condition when trout are almost at 
their worst. I will point out his peculiarities in Chapter VII. 

The char is chiefly remarkable for his scarceness. He is a 
lake fish, and does not afford much sport to the angler, except 
in Scandinavia. He much resembles trout, but is redder on the 
belly and has finer scales. Of the char and grayling, and 
also of the rainbow trout, more anon. 

A List of Local Hames given to salmon and sea-trout at 
the various stages of their existence ; it should prove at times 
very useful to those anglers who seek their sport in "fresh 
fields and pastures new." 

SALMON. 

Pug — A third-year salmon. SiMEN=Salmon (Northumber- 
land). Par, or Parr — Stage between fry and smolt. Samlet, 

* Rainbow trout spawn in the spring. 
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Salmon Par, Pink, Smelt, and Salmon-fry— Same as par. 
Sprag, or Salmonsprino — Same as par (Northumberland). 
Brandling, Fingerling, Black Fin, Blxtb Fin, ShSd, 
Skegger, Gravelling, Hepper, Laspring, and Gravel 
Laspring — Same as par. Sperling, or SPARLiNG—Same 
as par (Wales). Spawn — Same as par (Dart). Moor-ged 
and MoRGATE — Same as par (Somersetsldre). Streamer— 
Same as par (Tamar). Gravelino — Same as par (South 
Scotland). Smolt — ^The second stage, before migration to the 
sea. Sprods — Same as smolts ; sometimes applied to sea- trout. 
MoRT — Smolts and sea-trout (Cumberland). Grilse — ^Male 
or female salmon on first return from the sea (England and 
Scotland). Peal, or Peel — Same as grilse (Ireland). 
Botcher — Same as grilse (Severn). Fork Tails — Grilse. 
Red Fish — Male salmon shortly before spawning. Summer 
Cock, Gib-fish — A spawning male (Northumberland). 
Baggit — ^Female after spawning, or (sometimes) just before. 
Gerling, Gillion, or Gilling — On second return from the 
sea (Severn). Kelt — ^Male or female after spawning. Mended 
Kelt — Kelt in partly recovered condition after spawning. 
Spent Fish, Slat — Same as kelt. Shedder— Female after 
spawning. Macks, Shrags — Same as shedder (Inverness). 
Moffat Men — Kelts (Tay). Judy — A kelt (Kerry). Laurel 
— A well-mended kelt — i,e,, one that has recovered a good deal 
from effects of spawning (Severn). Kipper — A fish too much 
out of condition to be otherwise treated than by kippering. 

SEA-TROUT. 
Salmon-trout — Same as sea-trout. Salmon-peal — Sea- 
trout (Devon and Cornwall). White Trout — Sea-trout 
(Ireland). Sewin — Sea-trout (Wales). Truff — Sea-trout 
(Devon). Scurf, Scurve, Salmon-scurf, or Cochivie— 
Sea-trout (Tees). Round-tail — Sea-trout (Annan), Ford- 
wiCH Trout— Sea-trout (Kent, Stour).. Lammas-men — Sea- 
trout in August (Scotland). Bull-trout — A variety of sea- 
trout found principally in Coquet and Tweed. Grey Salmon 
—Same as bull-trout (Tweed). Musselburgh Trout— Bull- 
trout (Edinbui-gh and Dalkeith). Phinoc, or Finnock— Sea* 
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trout in grilse sta^e (Scotland). Hbbling — Sea-trout in gprOse 
stage (North-country and South of Scotland). Whitling, ob 
Whitings — Sea-trout in grilse stage (North-country). Mobt 
—Grilse stage of sea-trout (Cumberland). Spbod — Smolt 
stage (sometimes grilse stage also) of sea-trout (Cumberland). 
Yellow Pins, Obangb Pins, Black Tails, Silyeb-whitbs, 
Silyeb-gbbys, Bubn Tails — Par stage of sea-trout (North- 
country and Scotland). Smelt Spbods, Hebbing Spbods — 
Par stage of sea-trout (Cumberland). Cani>lema8-gbet — 
Kelt of sea-trout (Lake-country). 

Had not numbers of anglers interested themselves in fish-cul- 
ture, there would soon have been no sport worth having. In a 
foot-note* is an account of the various processes necessary in 

* When the tront are seen on the shallows, in aatmnn or winter, they are 
netted in small- meshed nets. Those from which the ova or milt run easily (ripe 
fish) are placed in a tub of water, and the unripe remainder returned, or left in a 
■tore, or floating stew, to mature. From the males a mil^ liquid will flow at almost 
the sughtest handling, while from the females a touch will cause the appearance of a 
few eggs the size of small peas. To spawn the female, hold her tail in your left hand, 
head M the right hand ; raise the head, and, holding the Tent of the fish OTer a milk- 
plate (or soup-plate, or the basin used for baked milky puddings, if only one or 
two small fish are to be spawned), bend the tail back a little, causing the skin on the 
belly to tiffhten, and the effgs will flow out If the eggs do not flow freelv, or any 
are left (wnich will be probable), pass the right hand downwards over the belly, 
using little pressure until past the vitals. Next quickly take a male fish, hold the 
abdomen aeednst the eggs, and gently press with thumb and foreflnger above and 
just behind the pectoral fins. Have a towel in front of you during these 
operations, and lay the flsh on it when not handling them ; and if you cannot both 
hold and spawn the flsh yourself, let an assiHtant hold the fish for you ; and, in any 
case, wear a woollen or cloth glove on the left hand. 

But to return to the eggs. After the ova are mil ed, add a tumbler of water, and 
gently stir the eggs and milt together. The eggs will shortly stick to the plate, and 
together. Do not remove them untU they have separated, which will be in from 
half to three-quarters of an hour, or a little more. Next put the plate under a jet 
of water, and let the water overflow, and carry with it the effete milt. The eggs 
are now ready to be laid down, and all that is required is a constant flow of un- 
pottuted ioaUr, about 3in. in depth. Any dead eggs must be picked out every 
morning, and there must be nothing in the material of which the troughs are made 
(if the em are placed in troughs) which will poison the water, or bear any fungoid 
growth likely to be communicated to the flsh. The eggs may be placed in a long, 
wooden trouffh (if wood is used, it must be charred), out of which the water passes 
at one end through a very flne screen ; or they may be laid down on gravel in a 
brook or backwater, of course being carefmly guarded from water^irds and 
other enemies ; or they may be placed in an artiflcial redd, such as I have de- 
scribed on page 10. No two esgs should touch one another ; any crowding should 
be avoided, and if possible, tJi^ tJiould be kept in the dark. The current which 
passes over them should be gentle, or it may wash the eggs away; but the eUtyoer 
the etream^ ih» ehalUnoer mutt be the tpoter. Trout-eggs can easily be liatched out 
In a town house with waterworks water--easier, indeed, than in the country, where 
nometimes the sediment in the water is a constant source of trouble and loss. If 
the eggs get covered with sediment, the water in the trough must be watered night 
and morning with a watering-can and the stream through the trough increased. 
The best thing to do with the fry is to place them, at the end of three weeks, 
in enclosed waters, where there is plenty of food (flrst clearing it of other 
flsh) and shade. They will grow rapidly or slowly according to the food- 
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trout-breeding as it is earned on by professional fisb-breedere j 
but I wish more particularly to teU of a way by wbicb 15,000 
trout-fry or more may be produced at a very modei*ate expendi- 
ture of time, trouble, and money. When trout-eggs are within 
a week or so of hatching they are called eyed oya, the eye& 
of the embryo fish being distinctly visible through the shell 
of the egg. Eyed ova are supplied by all the fish-culturists, 
at prices varying from £7 lOs. per box of 15,000 to 30s. the 
thousand.* To hatch the eggs they may be placed on a gravelly 
shallow in the brook or stream, in a foot of water or less, 
and covered with a piece of fine wire-netting. They should 
be ordered to be sent just on the point of hatching, so that 
they hatch out in a couple of days. The fry will look after 
themselves. Floods are a standing danger to this plan. Fry, 
unless bred in enormous quantities, are very little use in river» 
which either already contain trout, or other feeders on fish, 
such as pike, perch, and chub. 

A stream, however small, which runs into a pond, affords 
every convenience for hatching out the ova and rearing fry. 
The pond should be cleared of other fish, and the outlet 
carefully guarded with very fine perforated zinc, to prevent the 
escape of the fry. Some slight preparation is advisable in 
the stream. The simplest thing to do is merely to lay the eyed 
ova on a suitable shallow (i.e., where the water is 4in. to 8in. 
in depth, and flows gently), cover it with fine-meshed wire- 
netting, fixed a few inches above the surface of the water, 
and leave it. It is advisable to cover over the whole of the 

supply. If the natural food-supplv is not equal to the wants of the fry, a certain 
number of the little fish are bound to die. The fry at Howietoun are fed on a 
paste (made in worm-like form by being squeezed through perforated zinc) consist- 
ing of fillet or sirloin (no fat) of beef or horse, pounded, and intimately mixed with 
the yolks of hard-boiled eg^ (nine to each Ub.), and passed through a wire sieve. 

* 'Vhe following is, I believe, a complete list of professional fish-culturists— it 
may be found usefiu. Eggs can be sent any distance (only buy those which are 
guaranteed to have been taken from large fish) ; but the shorter the distance 
trout of any size have to travel the better. South of England : Messrs. Andrews, 
Critchmere, Haslemere ; Davis, High Wycombe, Bucks ; Gary, Kingsworthy, Win- 
chester; Corry, Cbilland, Winchester. Midland Counties: Trent Fish Culture 
Company, Milton, Burton-on-Trent ; Burgess, Malvern Wells ; Bush, The Lodge 
Fishery Company, Farthinghoe, Northants ; Silk Fishery Company, Wansford, 
Northants. iforth of England : Wyresdale Fishery Company, Garstang, Lanes. ; 
Peak Forest Fish Hatchery Company, Hope-by-Sheffield ; Silk, Burghley Park 
Fishery, Stamford. Eastern Counties : Ford (coarse fish as well as trout), Caistor, 
Lincolnshire ; Lieut.-Col. Custance, Norwich. Western Counties : O. Oreig, Sut- 
combe, Holsworthy, Devon ; W, F. Langdon, Exbridge, Tiverton. Scotland : 
Armistead, Solway Fisheries, Dumfries : Howietoun Fishery (J. B. Guy, secretary). 
Stilling ; Graham Young, Durris, Aberdeen. 
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4)rook, from your redd to tlie pond, with netting, to saye the 
fry from kingfishers, herons, Ac. 

But all streams are subject to floods, and the safest way to 
deal with the ova is to prepare a trench for them by the side of, 
and fed by the water from, the stream. No more water than 
-can pass through the pipe which feeds the trench can then find 
its way to the eggs. The ground-plan of a stream, pond, and 
redd (Fig. 1) will show my meaning veiy clearly. The inlet 



NECESSAR 




Fig. 1. SiHPLB Arrangement for Trout-breeding (Ground Plan). 

pipe (A) may be made of common red. Sin. drain-pipes. The 
trench (B)* can be lined with large half drain-pipes. The outlet 
^0) should be about 6in. wide, and open to the air. The bottom 
of the trench, or redd, should be covered with Sin. of clean 
fitones about the size of cob-nuts, among which the fry can 
hide themselves when first hatched. Put no screen or obstruc- 
tion in the channel (0), but allow the fry to pass down to the 

* Allow 2 square feet for each 1000 eggs. For 15,000 eggs the dimensions 
«f redd may be 2ft. in width by 15ft. in length ; or, better, Ift. by 30ft. 
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6rook, and from the brook to the pond, just when they think 
^t. A large piece of perforated zinc should be placed in the 
brook, at the month of the inlet (A), to prevent the entrance of 
fish, rats, or mbbish; and if there is not sufficient fall in the 
brook to canse the water to flow through the redd, a small 
<dam may be required across the brook below A. 

This arrangement can be made by any labouring man for 
something under £2 ; but, of course, ^here expense is no object, 
a considerable amount of money may be spent in brickwork, 

BROOK 




Fio. 2. Simple Arbang^nent fok Trout Breeding (Section). 

fiettling-pond, filter, &c. Pig. 2 shows the trench, inlet, and 
outlet, in section. 

A particular point to be observed in connection with the 
|K)nd is to have it at least four or five feet deep in places. 
This is to give the fish the advantage of coolness and shade 
which they get at that depth. K the pond can be run dry 
for a few months before it is stocked, the best results will 
be obtained. 

With lakes and large rivers already Containing trout or 
other depredatory fish, unless trout of Jib. or upwards can 
be purchased and turned in — a costly proceeding — ^the best 
plan is to thoroughly stock the small tributary streams; 
Loch Leven has been so stocked with great success. Ninety 
per cent, or more of the fry placed in rivers containing 
numerous trout, pike, perch, &c., get eaten up. Besides 
putting in fish, great attention should be paid to making 
the stream suitable for trout and increasing the food-supply. 
Mud can be raked off shallows, the weeds judiciously cut, 
Artificial pools made in small streams, big rocks placed on 
«faa]iow8, and watercress and other food-bearing water-plants 
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ciiltiyated. The growth of trees, particularlj alders and 
willows, should be encouraged within reasonable limits, for 
trout like shade, and trees and bushes increase the quantity 
of flies. The more flies the better the trout rise. If there 
are many coarse fish these should be netted out, or the 
trout will surely feed on their fry, and ignore such still 
smaller food as flies. In other words they will rise badly. 
May-flies and grannom can be introduced if desired, by 
collecting and transplanting their eggs. Lastly, for every 
trout taken out of your stream put in two yearlings ; or- 
dinary brown trout of good parentage. Ijoch Levens are 
not, I fancy, a success in rivers. 

*' Stocking," a pamphlet published at the Howietoun Fishery, 
Stirling ; Livingstone Stone's " Domesticated Trout," published 
by Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. ; the History of Howietoun," 
by Sir James Maitland; and Mr. Armistead's *' Angler's Para- 
dise," are useful works on trout-culture. 
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CHAPTEE n. 
CEALK-STREAM TROUT. 

(SALMO FABIO.) 

KdbiU and Hawnts — Bod and Tackle for Dry-fly Fishing'^ 
Eyed Hooks and Knots — Fliee with Divided Wings — Casting 
the Fly — Playing the. Fish — Fishing with the Floating Fly 
'—'The May-fly Season — Fishing with the Sunk or Wet Fly^— 
^-Blow-line Fishing — Minnow and Worm Fishing, 

gNDER the term "chalk-stream" trout I find mjself 
obliged to include all trout dwelling in slow-flowing 
rivers, almost or quite untenanted by coarse fish, for in nearly 
all such streams, whether traversing a chalk district or not, 
the methods by which the fish may be taken are almost 
identical. 

The two principal chalk streams in the South of England 
are the Test and the Itchin; and there are many minor 
Btreams well stocked with fish. These rivers wind through 
pastoral country, are dammed up at intervals by mills, are 
nearly always crystal-clear, and contain abundance of food 
for the trout. They are, for the most part, well presei-ved. 
Jack and other coarse fish are netted out. In streams which 
abound in coarse fish, such as the Thames, and some por- 
tions of the Kennet and Oolne, trout never rise well to 
A fly except (on the two last-mentioned streams) during the 
Annual rise of the May-fly. 
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Generally speaking, the characteristics of chalk-stream trout 
are their size, the careful and deliberate way in which they rise 
to a fly, and (particularly in club or semi-public waters) 
their caution. They spawn about mid-winter, then retire for 
a while to quiet water. About April, or later, they begin to- 
get into fair condition, and fly-fishing commences. A trout,, 
when a little out of condition, is lean and huugry, and it follows- 
that the best fishing (but not the best-conditioned fish) i» 
often had in the early spring, particularly if the weather is- 
mild. In summer, unless the weather is showery, there is- 
little fishing until about dusk ; but in September, if the weather 
is genial, the fish begin to rise in the daytime. September 
is often a very good fishing month. 

The Hannts of Trent in Hampshire rivers are not so- 
difficult or so necessary to describe as in the more turbulent 
streams of the mountain and moor, for, as a general rule^ 
anglers only cast where they see rising fish. 

In well-stocked chalk streams the trout, when feedings 
seem everywhere. You find thfem in deep water and 
shallow, under the bauks and in the open, in mill-heads and 
mill-tails. When not feeding, they lie like stones on the 
bottom, or under overhanging banks or masses of weeds. 
At such times sport is not promising, and the only thing* 
to do is to fish the shallows, where, even if the trout do lie 
close to the bottom, the fly can be brought within their 
range of vision. In the evening a large number of fish come 
on to the shallows to feed; but veiy big fish which live in 
the deeps merely rise to the sui'face, and take only those 
flies which come close to them. 

In the evening, also, fish which dwell in x^^ols drop down 
to the scoui's to feed. In the early part of the day they 
will be found more towards the centre of the pool, and 
particularly in the eddy at each side of the stream. 

Generally speaking, the most favourite haunts of trout are? 
close to sedge-lined banks, where the water is deep ; in swirl- 
ing pools ; below masses of weeds ; anywhere in shallows over 
12in. in depth, provided there are here and there patches of weeds^ 
or other cover for fish ; under trees or bushes which overhang 
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the water; by the sides of reed beds; and, in fact, close to^ 
Tinder, or just below anything which affords them shelter fron> 
the eyes of man, from the sun, and from a swift stream. 

The Rod for Bry-fly Fishing need not, so far as I cai^ 
see, vary materially from the rod used for wet-fly fishing. 
It should be rather stiff and powerful, and either of split cane 
or greenheart. Some anglers like long rods for dry-fly fishing ^ 
but the majority of Hampshire fishermen use rods varying front 
9ft. 6in. to lift, in length. Above all things, let the length of 
the rod depend on your strength, but within certain limita^ 
balance is more important than lightness. In buying a rod^ 



=a^ 



BUTT. 
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MIDDLE JOINT. 



TOP JOINT 



SHORT f/ANDLC TO US£ INSTEAD OF dUm 

Fio. 3. The Author's Fly-rod. 

handle it with reel attached, to see how it balances. Rods- 
are made in two, three, or four pieces. Those in two pieces 
cast the best, but they are, from their length, a little incon- 
venient to carry about. A split cane rod in one piece is' 
perfection.* 

Happening to require a new fly -rod some years ago, I put 
a firm of tackle-makers to no little trouble to work out certain 
ideas I had on the subject. After two rods had been made- 
which, while being far from failures, did not exactly embody 
all my views, the rod was built which is engraved in Fig. 3^ 
It is in three joints, each about 4ft. long, making in all a 

* Whole cane fly-rods with greenheart tops are excellent weapons, but not so- 
durable as greenheart or split cane. Greenheart butt and middle, with a split cane 
top is an admirable combination. 
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I>owerful lift. lOin. rod. When I require a shorter rod, I re- 
place the butt by the short handle, A (1ft. 6m.), which gives 
me a stiff, springy little 9ft. 4in. rod, possessing extra- 
ordinary casting power. I candidly do not believe a better 
rod, or one more generally useful, could possibly be made. 
The 9ft. 6in. rod gives me perfect control over any fish up to 
31b., and enables me to get out 20yds. of line properly 
And without much effort. That is saying a good deal for a 
rod so short as this.* Of course a great deal depends on the 
line, a subject to which I will refer presently. The great 
-objection to a short rod is that the line is apt to catch in 
things behind the angler, especially when the wind is blowing 
from the rod to the point at which the fly is aimed. But if 
the steeple cast (see page 34) is adopted, this rarely happens. 

Split cane rods, if honestly and well made, and taken proper 
43are of, will last many years. They should he re-vamiahed 
4>nce a year. Information concerning their manufacture is use- 
less to anglers, whose only safeguard is to go to one of the few 
good houses for these rods. Greenheart rods, if properly mad 3 
of well-seasoned wood, are nearly as good as split cane rods, 
and one-thii'd the price. 

In fishing for chalk-stream trout, the most accurate casting 
is requisite ; accurate casting against or along the wind, 
requires a heavy line (tapered fine, of course, near the gut 
cast); and a heavy line requires a powerful rod. The weak, 
whippy things still found in many tackle-shops are only fit to 
play fingerlings on. While the rod should be rather stiff, it 
must not be thick and clumsy. The best greenheart rods are 
built somewhat on the lines of the Oastle-Oonnell rods — ^veiy 
ihin just above the handle, with little taper until within 2ft. 
or 3ft. of the point. If a rod is thin, and yet stiff, with a 
good springy action like steel, you may be almost certain that 
the wood is of good quality and well seasoned. Bods with 
very slender top joints are almost useless for dry-fly fishing, as 
without a certain amount of weight towards the top the line 
cannot be picked off the water. 

• Six additional years' experience of this rod, during one of which I killed 25 
Bmall salmon, up to Ulbs., with it one season, leaves me of the same opinion as 
i,o its general usefulness. 
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Hod Fittings are of secondary importance; but anglers 
should, nevertheless, insist on having the best that can be 
made, the best costing only a fraction more than the worst. 
Those on my rod (Fig. 4) are, of course, the ones I believe 



Snake-shaped EodrRing. 




* Bickerdyke " Rod-top Ring. 




Winch Fittinff on the Weeger Principle. 
Fig. 4. Rod Fittings. 

to be the best. The well-known Weeger winch fitting holds 
any-sized reel, and neither sticks nor hurts the hand. The 
snake rings (if they may be termed rings) allow the line to 
pass through them with little friction and never foul of the line. 
The bridge rings are also very suitable for fly-rods. In any 
case it is desirable to have the ring nearest the butt of good 
size, to facilitate shooting the line occasionally. An india- 
rubber band fitting tightly round the butt is very useful for 
holding and protecting the hook. 

The Top Ring is an invention of my own, which, so far as 
I have heard, has met with the approval of all anglers who 
have used it. It works on pivots, and by adapting itself to 
any angle made by the line with the rod, reduces friction, 
and saves wear and tear to both rod and line, especially to the 
latter. Moreover, these top rings prevent fouling of the line, 
for on the line getting twisted round the top of the rod, as 
it sometimes wiU, the ring goes flat with the rod, and the line, 
on being jerked, slips ofE. These rings are made by the makers 
of the rod already described. With this top ring and the 
snake rings a considerable amount of line can be " shot" out 
at the end of the cast (i.e., let out through the rings, the cast 

DIV. III. c 
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being lengthened to tliat extent) — ^more than with any othei 
rings at present made. I have used these top 
rings on all my rods for about three years, and 
never had one break or get out of working order. 

Ferrules can be and are made which, 
being accurately fitted, hold together very 
tightly by mere force of suction, never allow- 
ing a joint to throw out. I cannot help asking 
what more is required.* My rod is fitted with 
these ferrules, and nothing can answer better. 
Of bourse, these suction ferrules, like any- 
thing else, can be made badly, in which case 
they will not answer. All ferrules, both male 
and female, should have a small rim of 
metal round the top edge. This doubles the 
strength at the weakest points. Never buy 
a rod which has the ferrules countersunk — 
».«., let in level with the wood. 

1 must not forget to mention the flexible 
ferrule invented by Mr. Kirker, of Belfast (see 
Fig. 6). I tried a two-joint rod fitted with one 
of these ferrules for a month. The fennile, 
undoubtedly, was flexible, and in evei-y 
respect answered its purpose. One fault 
only I found with it : the joints twisted 
occasionally; but it was impossible for them 
to throw out. 



Fia 6. Flexiblb 
Ferrule. 



* Mr. Ilenrv B. Wells wrote in the Fuhing Gazette that our English ferrules 
are too long, that dowels are not required, and that the proper measurements are : 



Bore. 


Entire length. 


On wood. 


For entering 
ferrule. 


in. 

1 


in. 
2i 


in. 
2 

il 


in. 

■1 



"There are,** he says, "many thousands of ferruled fishing-rods in use in this 
country (America). Of these, not one in 5000, unless of foreign make (and they are 
uncommon), has any device whatever to prevent the joints from throwing apart, 
except the fit of the ferrules— the cohesion of one ferrule within the other. Yet 
for a rod to throw apart here is one of the rarest accidents iohidi the angler 
encounters.'* In ** Angling for Pilce,"a lockfast joint, made by Farlow, is iUut> 
trated; and in "Angling for Coarse Fish,** another, made by Hardy Bros. 
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Spliced rods (i.e., made with no ferrules at all) I will refer 
to in the chapter on salmon. They have the best action. 

The Care of Rods. — Bods should be scraped and re-var- 
nished with coachmakers' varnish every year. To remove 
the glitter, rub the rod lightly with fine sand-paper, and 
afterwards smooth with an oiled rag. Ferrules should be 
vaselined occasionally, or they will stick. Butter scmped off 
a sandwich will do if nothing better is forthcoming. If 
feiTules stick, apply a little spirit, and, having given time for 
it to peneti'ate, warm the outside ferrule in the flame of a 
match, and then try what a little force will do. The warming 
will often do T\it'iout the spirit. The partitions in rod bags 
should be made larger than is generally the case. A rod — 
particularly if made of split cane — should never he put in a 
damp hag, or against a damp wall, and should always be 
wiped after a wet day's fishing, and left out of the bag in 
a warm, dry room, so as to allow any wet which may have 
got into the fen'ules to dry out. For the same reason, the 
stoppers or plugs should not be put into the ferrules for 
some hours after a rod has been used in the rain. Never 
lay a rod on the grass, but stick it into the ground by 
means of a spike, usually screwed into the butt. Salmon- 
rods, and rods used from boats, are best without a spike; 
a nice finish for the butt of such rods i^ an india-rubber 
knob. Spikes are made which telescope up, or are other- 
wise hidden in the butt when not required. If the joint of a 
wooden rod warps, hang it to a nail, and suspend a weight 
at the lower end. A too limber rod can be stiffened by 
Foster's patent, an outside network of wire. 

The Reel, or Winch. — The cheapest really useful thing 
of the kind is a 24in. or Sin. wooden Nottingham reel, fitted 
with a very light check or click (mechanism to prevent the 
reel running too easily) and a line-guard. Such a reel is 
shown in Fig. 6, and it need not cost more than 4s. or 5s. 
These reels, having a large barrel, wind up very quickly, and 
possess all the advantages of a multiplier without any of its 
many disadvantages. The wire line-guard shown in the illus- 
ti*ation is an idea of mine, which has come into general use. 

c 2 
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On somewhat the same principle is Slater's (of Newark) 
** Combination '* Reel. Another, better ih some respects, but 
more expensive, than the foregoing, is Warner's Bi*ake ReeL 
I have been using one for some months, and it has quickly 
become first favourite. It has a large barrel, a very light, 
adjustable check, the line is properly guarded by means of 
bars, and, by a little brake which can be applied to the edge 
of the revolving portion by touching a knob with the little 
finger, an extra check of any degree of force that may be 
required can be applied. Ebonite and aluminium now enter 





Fig. 6 (a). Nottingham Reel with 
Author's Line-uuaud. 



Fig. 6 (6). Star Back Nottingham 
Keel. 



largely into the construction of the more expensive rods, which 
ai*e very beautiful productions. 

If the angler is purchasing an ordinary metal winch, the 
points to be attended to are these : The handle should be 
attached to a revolving plate, and not to a crank; the check 
should be very light, the reel should be large in diameter, the 
plates close together, and the reel and line should together 
nicely balance the rod. Winches require oiling occasionally. 
Wooden reels used in fly-fishing should be smeared inside 
with vaseline, and kept varnished outside. 

The Idne for fly-fishing should be of silk, plaited solid. 
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waterproofed with an oil dressing,* and tapered for about 
iave yards at one or both ends. If at both ends, when one 
end is worn out the line can be turned. The line should 
be solid. Avoid lines wholly or partly of hair. No one who 
has fly-fished with a dressed silk line will use any other. 
With the powerful rods now in vogue, especially those of 
split cane, a very heavy line should be used. Weight insures 
that accurate and lengthy casting which is so necessaiy when 
fishing for a rising trout. The thick part does not go within 
four yards of the fish, for the line tapers down to a fine 
point not much thicker than the three-yard gut cast, which 
also tapers. The thickness or weight of the line should 
depend on the strength of the rod. It is no uncommon 
thing for a Hampshire fisherman to use a line almost as 
thick as an ordinary salmon line above the tapered portion. 
With such lines I have seen a fly dropped like a piece of 
thistle-down exactly in front of a rising fish certainly not less 
than 25yds. distant from the angler. It is not now very 
difficult to buy a well-dressed line. Those of low price are 
dressed to dry quickly, and a quickly-dried line gets hard, 
and cracks and becomes useless very soon. 

Thirty-five yards of this thick line are usually sufficient. To 
them should be spliced SOyds. or 40yds. of a finer line. The 
best back lines — as they are termed — I know of, are the twisted 
silk lines used for pike by the Trent fishermen. They are 
very strong. The splice is effected thus : Unravel 2iin. of the 
twisted line, and scrape with a knife 24in. of the plaited line. 
Well cobbler's-wax the ends, lay them together, and roll them 
between the finger and thumb. Then carefully bind them 
over with well- waxed silk. To finish off the silk, lay a pen- 



* The ordinary dressing for lines is given in " Angling for Coarse Fish,*' bub 
thanks to Mr. Halford's advocacy, and Mr. IlawkesTey's experiments, the best 
lines are now treated in pure linseed oil, under an air pump. This removes the air 
and causes the oil to penetrate every fibre. When all the bubbles have dis- 
appeared, the line is wiped, wound on a frame and baked at a temperature of 
iSodeg. for ten hours. When cold any roughness on the line is carefully removed 
by means of the finest sand-paper. Ten times are these operations repeated. At 
the fifth time fine pumice powder is used to smooth the line, and the last two coats 
require no smoothing. I have a line so dressed. It is supple as a good kid 
glove. These lines for dry-fly purposes should be rubbed with deer's fat from 
time to time. 
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Fig. 7. Fasten off of Binding. 



holder, or your finger, along tlie splice, take three turns of 
silk over it, put the end under the turns, tighten up, and pull 
the end through as far 
as it will come (Fig. 7). 
This finish off is use- 
ful for all kinds of 
bindings, and is well 
worth learning. 

Gut, manufactured 
out of silkworms, 
should be carefully 
selected by the chalk- 
stream fly-fisher. It is 
sold either made up 
into casts, or in hanks 
of about 100 lengths, 
just as it is imported. 
The very finest gut 

has to be drawn through steel plates, and is then known as 
drawn gut. Drawn gut lacks strength, and quickly frays; 
but its use is, nevertheless, absolutely necessary on bright 
days, in well-fished chalk streams. My advice is never to 
use it if trout can be caught without it. More than one of 
my angling friends will never use it under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Most anglors buy their casts ready made. If the angler buys 
a hank of gut 15in. long he can make up casts in which the 
knots are at least 13in. apart. When this book was written, 
short gut was commonly used in the making of trout casts. 
Now most good tackle makers sell casts 15in. from knot to 
knot, and one can often buy hanks of fine gut 18in., 19in., 
and even of so great a length as 22in. I am in hopes that 
we shall get long gut from India or America, as the silk- 
worms of the tropics are of great size. Drawn gut is not 
necessarily so fine as the finest undrawn; but it can be, and 
is, made considerably finer than hair. The finest drawn gut will 
hardly hold a 21b. trout. Good gut is long, round, fi*ee from 
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specks when held up to the light, supple, transparent, and 
strong. 

To Make a Tapered Gut Cast at least three different sizes 
of gut are necessary : the thickest, only a little finer than the 
end of the running line ; the finest, as fine as you think desirable, 




Fio. 8. A Reliable Out Knot. 



next the fly ; and some of an intermediate size. First stain the 
gut by placing it in Stephens' blue-black ink for a few minutes, 
and aftei'wards washing it in clean water; this will give it 
a pale neuti-al tint, w-hich is not to be improved on for chalk- 
•tream fishing. Before being knotted together, the lengths 
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FiQ. 9. Common Gut Knot. 



must be soaked for at least half an hour in cold water (warm 
or hot water is injurions to gut). If not soaked, the ends before 
tying should be well moistened in the mouth. Curly casts can 
be straightened on india-rubber. 

One of the most reliable knots for gut is shown in Fig. 8, 
which renders any explanation unnecessary, beyond stating that 

to begin the knot two ends are 
overlapped, tied in a single knot, 
and the ends put through again. 
The knot most commonly used 
is shown in Fig. 9. It is a trifle neater than the other, but 
utterly unreliable if the gut is very fine, or the two pieces 
to be joined are of different thicknesses. The thick end of 
the cast should ter- 
minate with a loop 
made as shown in 
Fig. 10. The usual 
length of a cast is 
3yds., but in windy 
weather, for casting 
against the wind it 
should be shortened. 

The knot shown in 
Fig. 11 is one of the best for fastening the reel-line to the 
cast; but for wet-fly fishing a better plan is to have a long 
loop of gut spliced on to the end of the reel line, to which 

the cast may be looped. 
Whci*e the line is drawn 
through the water, as it 
sometimes is when wet-fly 
fishing, the knots cannot be 
too few in number. In lieu 
of the gut-loop above-mentioned, some anglers splice about 
2ft. of twisted gut on to the reel-line. To this the cast, 
which should, in consequence, be rather shorter, is looped. 
This plan insures a very gradual taper between the reel-line 
and the fly. 
The portion of the cast which wears out first is the fine end. 




Fio. 10. Knot for Gut Loop. 




Fio. 11. Knot for Fastening 
Reel-une to Cast. 
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next the fly, and dry-fly fishers usually carry what are termed 
points, or tips (two lengths of fine gut knotted together), which 
can be attached to the end of the cast, to replace the worn 
portion. These tips are usually earned in a round, tin box, 
between two layers of damp felt or Spongio Piline. They are 
then always wet, and ready for tying on. 

Ply Boxes and Books. — There are many veiy nice little 
fly boxes for dry flies on eyed hooks, casts and tips (Fig. 12), 
the two last mentioned being kept damp in the manner de- 
scribed. Some dry-fly fishers only carry a few flies loose 
in a tin matchbox. I generally use a book made for me 

by Wai'ner & Sons — an 
elaboration of one in- 
vented by a member of 
the firm, and registered. 
On parchment leaves are 
slips of very thick felt, 
into which flies on eyed 
hooks can be stuck, the 
thickness of the felt 
saving them from being 
cmshed. Then, on other 
pages, are pockets for 
flies on gut, and there 
are also pockets for 
casts. The book slips 
into a leather case, and 
is well suited for the all-round angler who likes to carry in 
one book flies suitable for any river in the United Kingdom. 
A few flies for a day's fly-fishing are best stuck in slips of kaffir 
wood, contained in small tin box. Cork rusts hooks stuck in it. 

A FarafBji Bottle, of unspillable type, with brush in cork, 
is now regarded as a necessity by most dry-fly fishermen. 

The Landing-net is very essential in chalk streams. It 
should be fitted to a long, telescopic handle. There is no 
better way of carrying it than in a sling. By means of 
a knuckle-joint the net doubles over, and is kept out of 
the way. The one illustrated— the "Hi Kegan" (Fig. 13) 




Fio. 12. Box FOR Flies on Eved ITooks, 
WITH Damping Arra.ngement for Casts. 
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is the lightest metal net-ring made. It has a collapsing 

bow, the joint invention of "Hi 

Regan," author of that invaluable 

work, "How and Where to Fish in 

Ireland," and myself. The V-shaped 

nets are not suited for Southern 

streams, in which weeds abound. 
The Creel illustrated in Fig. 14 

was made for me quite recently, by 

the makers of the net, who have 

endeavoured, and, I think, with 

success, to carry out my ideas of 

what a creel ought to be. It is an 

improved form of a tray-basket in- 
vented by Mr. Edgar Warner some 

years ago, and the design has, I 

believe, been registered. It is light 

but strong, and the top, being flat, 

forms a comfortable seat; tackle, Fio. 15. TiiE"ni Rkoan" 

tobacco, and lunch, for which ample nS'nLl'^KNuJKLl'jmNT^ 

space is given, are divided from the ^^'^ Slino. 

fish by the tray; the tray 
takes out, and allows the fish 
to be removed, and the basket 
to be thoroughly cleaned ; and 
the hole at the side of the 
lid, through which the fish 
are placed, is more con- 
veniently situated than if it 
were, as is usual, in the 
middle of the lid. The creel 
is well varnished inside as 
well as out. Enamel paint 
is a good thing for the in- 
side—one of Mr. E. M. Tod's 
ideas. Some anglers like tin 
or wooden creels, as they 
no. 14. TiiF. AcTHOR's CiiEEL. kccp thc fish moist. A. 
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variety of these are to be found in the shops of north- 
<50untry tackle-makers. They are not used in the south. (See 
also Chapter III). 

WaderSy so far as chalk streams are concerned, are 
more often useful for kneeling in long, wet grass, than for 
wading; for this reason, some anglers, in lieu of waders, wear 
waterproof knee-protectors. Waterproof knee-boots of leather 
or indiarubber are useful in Southern streams, as also are 
the long, indiarubber wading-boots ; but these latter soon wear 
out. The remaiks on waders in the chapter on salmon should 
be read in connection with this subject. 

Hooks. — Gut is either lashed on to the hook with waxed 
silk, or — the end of the shank being turned into an eye for the 
purpose — ^is knotted to it. One great advantage of eyed hooks 
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Fio. 16. A, Kfndal Sneck Hooks for Small Flies ; B, Pennell- 
Limerick Hooks (Eyed) for Larue Flies. 

is that they enable the angler to attach gut of any thickness 
to his fly. Eyed hooks do not whip off so easily as flies on 
hooks bound to gut, and they are very economical, for as 
soon as a piece of gut gets at all worn near the hook, the 
gut can be re-tied. Mr. Halford is of the opinion that flies 
on eyed hooks float better than those mounted in the old- 
fashioned manner. There is no appreciable difference between 
the hooking power of hooks with or without eyes. Anglers 
differ considerably as to whether the eyes should bend 
outwards (tenned "tumed-up" eyes), or inwards towards the 
point (termed " turned-down " eyes). Theoretically, the turned- 
down eyes should hook best, but I am inclined to think that 
tumed-up eyes are best for the very small sizes (000 to 0). 
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In the larger sizes, those with the turned-down eyes are much 
to be preferred. 

With regard to the best bend of hoots, I piefer for small flies 
(000 to 1) the Kendal Sneck (A, Fig. 15). They are shown 
without eyes. The points of these hooks are "kerb'd" — *.«., 

1 n r 1 ^ ^ 

4 

Fio. 16. Hall's Eykd-Hook Scalb. 

bent slightly sideways. This peculiai-ity is good in small hooks, 
but very bad if earned to excess. A slight twist helps the point 
of the hook to catch into the fish's mouth, but if more than 
slightly twisted, the point will not penetrate. For the larger 
hooks there is nothing better than some good form of Limerick, 
such as the Pennell-Limerick (Fig. 15, B), which have become 




Fio. 17. The Turle Knot. 

deservedly popular. As very many fly-fishers favour the hooks 
designed by Mr. H. S. Hall, I have given a scale of the Hall 
hooks (Fig. 16). They are now made both at Redditch and 
Kendal. There being considerable variations in the hook-scales 
of different makers, the reader should bear in mind that the 
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•izes of hooks quoted for trout flies refer to the above scales 
which are numbered on the Kendal system* In the Eedditch 




Fig. 18. How TO Tie the Jam Knot. 



e 




FiQ. 19. Tub Jam Knot. 

numbering the figures run the other way. The scales of 
different makers are apt to vary. 

Knots for Eyed Hooks.— The most 
generally useful one is the Tuiie knot, 
which is sufficiently explained by Fig. 17; 
it is vciy safe, and very easy to tie. 

If the eye of the hook is very small, 
and closehj fits the gut, then, and only 
then, can the jam knot i*ecommended by 
Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell be safely usf d. 
It is neat, easily made, and easily un- 
made. To tie it (see Fig. 18), hold the 
fly in the left hand, push the gut 
through the eye (A), in the direction 
of the hook-bend, leave go the fly, and 
Fig. 20. Knot for ^i^h the end of B make a slip-knot (0) 
liooKi wiTii LARGE ^Qund the end D. Leave the slip-knot 
Large Fues. open enough to pass comfoilably over 

the metal eye of the hook. Next, take the fly in the lc»ft 
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hand, and pull the gut end D. The knot will then slip 
to the eye, and, with a little assistance, will pass over it and 
form itself into the jam knot (shown on a bare hook in 
Fig. 19). It is made in a very few seconds, and is really 
very simple; but I must repeat the warning that it is only 
safe when the eye fits the gut. It should only be used on 
flies, not on bare hooks. Quite iin. of gut-end should be 
left with this knot. 

Mr. Hall's hooks have rather large eyes, and it is usual to put 
the end of the gut through the eye, round the shank, and back 
through the eye again, and then tie as shown in Pig. 20. The 
gut is thus double just above the eye — ^a decided advantage; but 
I confess I do not like the clumsy appearance of these large 
eyes. It is easy to thread the gut through them, and they are 
therefore much liked by anglers whose sight is not good. As 
the gut passes twice through the eye, I generally use this kind 
of knot if either the fly is large or the eye unusually large 
for the gut. 

Floatiug Flies. — The chief peculiarities about flies dressed 
to float are in their having rather more hackle — cocks' hackles 
being mostly uspd — than is found on wet flies; and upright, 
divided wings, which steady the fly as it falls through the 
air, and cause it to drop lightly, legs first. (The hackles cause 
it to float — ^not the wings.) The fly is then said to cock — i,e., 
the wings cock. I do not propose to give any directions for 
tying these flies, but merely the dressings. Ply-tying wonld 
almost necessitate a treatise by itself, and the most I have been 
able to do is to give in Chapter TV. some diagrams showing 
clearly how the most simple form of fly may be tied. When 
the reader has mastered that, he can forthwith proceed to tie 
chalk-stream flies, if he likes. But he will be foolisb if, in that 
case, he does not provide himself with Mr. Half ord's " Floating 
Flies, and How to Dress Them," which is most exhaustive, and 
the work on the subject. My difficulty was to know what flies 
to omit, and I took counsel with Mr. Halford, who, after 
consulting the late Mr. Marryat, one of the most experienced 
chalk-stream anglers then living, kindly drew up for me the 
following list of the best twelve flies for Hampshire streams. 
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The dFessings of these flies I have taken from Mr. Halford's 
book. 

(1) Qold-ribhed Hare's Ear,f — This is one of the earliest flies, 
and is good eveiywhere, and all thi*ongh the season. It is akin 
to the Blue Dun, Blue Bloa of the North, and Blue Upright of 
Devonshire. 

(2) Dark Olive Dun.X — ^A very useful fly. 

(3) Iron Blue.^ — Comes on in April, May, and June, and when 
on, the trout will usually take nothing else. 

(4) Medium Olive QuilL\\ — Useful fly from June on#ards. 

(5) Bed or Claret QuilL ^ — A capital fly at all times, 
and particularly during the 
evening rise in summer. When 
puzzled what fly to put up, try 
this. With the exception of 
differences of colour, practically 
all the duns resemble this fly, a 
remark which applies to my list 
from No. 1 to No. 10, excepting Fig. 21 Eed^or^Claret 
No. 7. It is important to have 

trout flies tied on sevei'al sizes of hooks, No. 000 to No. 1. 

(6) Blue Quill.** — This is also a Blue Dun, and is similar to* 
the Blue Upright of Devonshire. The illustration (Fig. 22) givea 
a fairly good idea of the appearance of the flies of this class. 



t Wings, medium or pale starling. Bodv and legs : The body is formed of dark 
f nr from a hare's face, ribbed >vith fine, flat gold, and the hare's fur picked out at 
shoulder to form legs. Hook, or 00. 

t Wing9, dark or medium starling. Body, peacock quill, dyed an olive-green. 
Hackle and whisk dyed a brown-olive (the exact colours are shown in *' Floating- 
Flies, and How to Dress Them"). Hook, 0, 00, or 000. 

§ Wings, tomtit tail. Body, the strip of the quill from one of the outside small* 
feathers of a coot wing. Hackle and wnisk, dark blue Andalusian. Hook, 00. 

I Wings, light starling. Body, peacock quill, dyed canary colour. Hackle- 
and whisk dyed a broiftnish olive-green. Hook, 0, 00, or 000. 

^ Wings, pale or medium starling. Body, peacock-quill, dyed a warm reddish, 
brown. Hackle and whisk, red game cock. Hook, 0. 00, or 000. Mr. H. S. HalB 
gives me the followina; dressing of a Bed or Claret Quill with which he has taken- 
many fish in the eTening ; Holland, of Salisbury, has the pattern : Body, peacock 
quill, bleached, and then dyed in Judson's light brown and a few drops of claret. 
Wings, light starling. Legs and whisks, blood-red cock. 

** Wings, light starling. Body, peacock-quill, undyed. Hackle and whisk, pale- 
Uae dun. Hook, 0, 00, or 000. 
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It will be noticed that they are like miniature May-flies. They 
belong to the same family. 





Fig. 22. A Dun. 



Fig. 23. Detached Badger. 




the Pale 



(7) Detached Badger* — A very useful fly, one of the best 
imitations of the Red Spinner, which takes trout anywhere 
and everywhere, from one end of the season to the other. The 
engraving (Fig. 23) is from a fly tied by Holland, of Salisbury, 
Some fly-fishers, however, strongly object to detached bodies, as 
guarding the hook. 

(8) Fale Olive Quill.\ — A vanety of Olive Dun, useful through- 
out the summer and autumn. 

(9) Little Marry at,X — Mr. Mai-ryat's imitation 
Watery Dun, prevalent in August, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

(10) Cinnamon Quill.% — A useful fly 
at the end of the season. 

(11) Orange Sedge.^ — A useful evening 
fly in July and August. 

(12) Silver Sedge.% — ^A most valuable 
fly after June is past (Fig. 24). In the 
daytime it kills well if dressed on a 
small hook, and the brighter the day, the better it kills. 



Fig. 24. Rilvkr Skdob. 
The Natural Fly haa 
flat wings. 



* Hackle, badger cock. Body, white horsehair, dyed a warm brownish^red. 
worked over a foundation of doubled briHtle dyed the same colour and the body 
ribbed with crimson t>-iug silk. Whisk, pale cream-colour. Ilook, or 00. 

t Wings, palest starling. Body, quill from young starling's wing or pale condor, 
dyed slightly in canary-colour. Hackle and whisk very slightly dyed in a brownish 
green-olive. Uook, 00 or 000. 

t Wings, palest starling. Body, fur from the flank of the Australian opossum. 
Uackle and whisk, pale buff Cochin cock. Uook. 00 or 000. 

§ Wings, pale starling. Body, the root-ends of some strands of peacock harl 
when stripped. Hackle and whisk, pale sandy-ginger. Hook, to 000. 

I Wings, landrail. Hackle, ginger cock, carried right down body. Body, brown 
bare's ear, ribbed with fine gold wire. 

^ Wings, landrail. Body, white floss silk, ribbed with fine silver wire. Hackto 
pale sandy-ginger cock hackle, carried right down the body. He ok, to & 
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Late in the eyening during the hot months there is hardlj a 
better fly. 

To these flies I would add the Wickham's Fancy.* It kills 
eveiywhere, and, as Francis Francis said, ''it is one of the best 
general flies ever invented." It kills as well as any fly on a 
bright day. Nor must the Alder (see page 46) be omitted, it 
being a killing fly from May until the end of the season. The 
Sedges aboye mentioned have natxirally flat wings. Flies with 
no wings at all float well if dressed with cock's hackles. 
The gi-annomf is, for a few days, a necessary fly on the few 
streams where it is abundant. Flat- winged and fancy flies for 
Southern streams come under wet-fly fishing (see page 43). 

I should mention, that when the bodies of flies are detached — 
i.e., not made on the hook-shank — they should be semi-trans- 
parent, otherwise they have no advantage. What is wanted is a 
hollow, detached body, which will float under any circumstances. 

Casting the Ply. — In the first place, bear in mind all 
through your fly-fishing babyhood that the rod has to do 
far more work than the arm; in fact, the arm, except 
in long or peculiar casts, does very little. Begin by winding 
Joz. of lead wire near the top of the rod; then stand with 
elbow close to side, and, by sharp, short movements of the wrist 
only, make the rod bend first forward and then backward. You 
will thus learn how, aided by the weight of the line (in this 
case represented by the lead), a very great amount of play can 
be got out of the rod by short but sharp movements of the 
wrist. Next, remove the lead, put a reel on the rod, and the 
running line through the rings, and do a little preparatory 
practice. 

Having drawn about eight yards of line off the reel, get 
it out as best you can. Then raise the rod-point a little, and 

* Wings, mediam or light starling. Body, flat gold, ribbed with fine gold wire. 
Hackle, oright red bantam cock, carried from shoulder to tail. Whisk, red cock 
hackle. 

t Mr. Halford's dressing of the grannom larvflB Is as follows :—Wing : A yery 
small piece of the point of a brown partridge hackle ; hackle rustv dun. Body : 
"Work over shank of hook a foundation of pea* green floss silk, and rib it with a 
strand of peacock quill dyed a pale grannom green (approaching a pale sage green). 
No. 1 hook. The Quannom Fly.— Wing : Palest hen partridge wing. Bunch of 
egg$ at tail, grey ostiich herl dyed green. Body: Dark heron herl undyed. 
UaekU : Busty dun game-cock or badger. Hook : 3, 2, ur 1. 

■nfV TTT_ *' 
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when tlie rod is at an angle of about 45 deg., by a wrist 
moTement bring it sharply back on your i-ight side. Check 
your hand an instant as the rod points nearly straight up 
aboTe your head— the line will then fly out behind you. Then, 
again using the wrist, bring the rod rapidly forward from the 
upright to the angle of 45 deg. — avoiding anything in the 
nature of a jerk — and check it. The line will fly out in front of 
you, and, if not a long one, the end of it will come to the water 
before any other part. In these quick movements of the wrist 
the chief difficulty of fly-fishing lies, and it is not until we 
have used a fly rod for some time that the muscles of the 
wrist become properly developed, and we acquire the knack 
of casting a fly well. 

Give full time for the line to get out behind before making 
the forward cast. Mr. Halford tells me that, having, for 
the purposes of his book, had some instantaneous photographs 
taken of a fly-fisher in the act of casting, he has discovered 
that the line is not extended straight behind the angler 
until he commences to make the forward cast. This may 
be so as a rule, but I fancy with a heavy fly, such as is 
used for salmon, the line must sometimes be fully extended 
by the mere force of the backward cast. However that may 
be, it is necessary when making the cast I have described 
— known as the overhead cast — to pause a second or two 
between the backward and forward casts. Otherwise, the 
line will smack like a whip, and the fly very likely crack off. 
The longer the line, the longer, of course, must be the pause. 

In the overhead cast, the rod points only a trifle to the right 
when the back cast is being made, and is almost upright when 
the forward cast is in progress. When that cast can be 
perfonned fairly well, the angler should practise sending his 
line as high in the air as possible when making the backward 
cast, the forward cast being made as before. This is known 
in Hampshire as the steeple cast, and by its means a very long 
line can be got out, and the line is not so likely to catch in 
bushes, reeds, &c., behind the angler. 

The underhand or horizontal cast is the next to be practised. 
It is particularly useful when fishing with the dry fly. It is 
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very similar to the .overhead cast, the only difference being 
that, in lieu of the rod being kept for the most part upright, it 
is held in a horizontal position, t.e., in a line with the earth. 
The difficulty is to prevent the fly catching in grass or any- 
thing catchable in the meadow behind us, and, as a matter of 
fact, this cast can only be practised when the ground behind 
is flat and clear. The underhand cast, more often than not, 
causes the fly to cock ; and the rod, being held low, is not seen 
by the fish. If you fail in your attempt to cast lightly, 
aim at an imaginary point in the air, 2ft. above where you 
wish the fly to fall. 

These three casts — the overhead, the steeple, and the under- 
hand — are most used by dry-fly fishers. They are also very 
useful when wet-fly fishing; but before leaving the subject of 
casting, it will not be out of place to say a word or two 
about casts more especially useful for the wet-fly fisher. I 

B 
B- 





Fio. 25. Line followed by Rod- 
POINT IN Making Overhead 
Cast. 



Fio. 26. Bolder Curve foliowed 

BY EOD-POINT IN MAKING OVER- 
HEAD Cast. 



have said that in the overhead cast a pause is necessary 
between the backward and forward casts, and that the length 
of this pause depends mainly on the length of the line. It 
depends also, in a measure, on two other things. In the first 
place, a man with a strong wrist will biing his rod up so 
sharply that the line will get out behind him quicker than 
it would extend behind a man with a less strong wrist. On 
the rapidity with which the rod is brought back, therefore, 
partly depends the length of the pause. But another point 
has still to be considered. When we make the overhead cast, 
the point of our rod follows a line in the air somewhat the 
shape of that shown in Fig. 25, commencing at A and 
ending at B. Now, tlere is nothing to prevent our causing 
our rod-top to follow a much larger curve, such as that 
shown in Fig. 26, an<l ^'^. can go on increasing the cuive 

d2 
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until WO make the backward cast with the rod held parallel 
with the earth and the forward cast over our head. In 
that case, the rod follows a Btill bolder curve than that 
shown in Pig. 26. The larger the cuive the rod-point 
makes in the air, the less the line goes behind the angler, and 
the less occasion is there for any considemble pause between 
the backward and forward casts. As a matter of fact, if the 
rod-point follows the curve shown in Pig. 26, the line hardly 
extends behind the angler at all. It will be seen that we have 
gradually worked away from the overhead cast, until we have 
arrived, in Pig. 26, at a cast of quite another character. This 
partly horizontal and partly overhead cast is very commonly 
used in Ireland. 

There is still the switch or Spey cast, which I must mention, 
because it is particularly 

useful where, owing to ^^^^'''^*'''^ ^*^^^>^ 

trees or a high bank, the 
line cannot be extended 
at all behind the angler. 
It was taught me by 
Mr. David Wilson, the 
Honorary Secretary of 

the Ply -fishers' Club, 

, ,«,,,, o Fig- 27. Curve followed by Rod-poimt 

who nas nsned tne bpey m spby ob switch Cast. 

from boyhood, and casts 

a wonderful line after that fashion* It is not a difficult 

cast to understand, and I would beg of my young readers 

to master it, for it is at times most usefuL It is necessary, 

in the first place, to fish down stream. We are looking 

down the river, let us say, with a high rock behind us. 

Our rod-point is rather low, pointing towards the fly, and 

our line is, of course, extended down stream. Suppose, 

now, our rod-point is at A (see Pig. 27); we raise it smartly, 

following the curve shown, to B, when our line will be off the 

water; then we depress it again to 0, and raise it to D, by 

which time the fly and a portion of the line will be touching 

the water almost at our feet; then we switch the rod forward 

sharply from D to E, and the line follows round in a cui*ve. 
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leaves tlie water, and rolls out down stream in front of ns. 
The progress of the rod-point from A to D must be steady, 
and rather quick than slow ; but from D to E it can hardly be 
too quick. 

Shooting the Une.— To make an extra long cast, get 
out as much line as you can by making the steeple cast, 
then pull about 2yds. of line off the reel, hold the rod in 
the right hand, and the loose line about a yard from the first 
ring in the left hand. Then cast, and just before you check 
the rod at the end of the forward cast, let go the line which 
you hold in your left hand. The spare line will then, if you 
manage well, shoot out through the rings. Before making the 
second cast, this extra line must be gathered in. This method 
is one which I frequently practise myself, not only because it 
enables me to get out a long line, but because the fly never 
falls lighter than when the line is shot out in the manner 
described. It cannot be so usefully practised with a very light 
line, or one of silk and hair. 

The angler, having acquired some proficiency in casting from 
his right side, should next practise casting from his left side, 
still holding his rod in his right hand; and if he can bring 
himself to cast well with the left hand, he will find his accom- 
plishment most useful. 

Flaying and Landing the Fish. — ^Immediately you have 
struck a trout, if he goes off with a burst, let him make his 
first run unhampered by anything more than the check on the 
reel, and see that everything runs clear, for any sudden stoppage 
would cause a break. If the trout makes for the opposite bank, 
stand still ; if he swims up stream, walk up stream ; if down, 
walk down stream ; nay, run, if he is going veiy fast, and seems 
likely to take out much line. If he is a big fish and leaps, lower 
the point of your rod a little, but otherwise keep the point well 
up — almost perpendicular. Immediately that first run ceases, 
walk quickly down stream, and reel in as fast as the fish will 
let you. Play him carefully according to circumstances, keeping 
an even pressure on his head — ^never so hard as to pull him, 
kicking, to the surface, nor so slight that the line slackens 
As soon as the trout seems exhausted, coax him over the landing 
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net. In fishing weedy streams, take the fish down stream over 
the weeds as sharply as the tackle will bear. If the fish hooked 
is surrounded by weeds, try what impudence will do., i.e., pull 
him out of his lair, willy nilly, before he knows he is hooked. 
When playing a fish, always keep below him, if you can. Begin- 
ners usually reel in too much line when landing a fish. 

Never put a landing-net in front of a trout's nose, but sink 
the net in the water, and draw the fish gently over it. If the 
stream is strong, place the net behind the fish, and let the 
current carry him in. If you have no net, play the fish to 
some shallow, shelving bank, and strand him. If no such spot 
is near, the only thing to do is to play him until he is thoroughly 
exhausted, and lift him out, grasping him firmly over the gills. 
I have before now landed a fish in my creel, and once a luncheon 
hamper was made to do duty for a landing-net. 

Fisliing with the Floating Ply.— First of all, find a 
fish feeding on flies — ^not a chance riser, but a fish which has 
come to the sui*face to have a meal, and is putting iip his 
nose every minute or so to seize the flies which float over 
him. Meanwhile, note the flies on the water. If you are in 
Hampshire, the majority of flies will, as likely as not, be duns. 
Note their size and colour, and attach as near an imitation as 
you have to the end of your cast (see page 31). Then test 
your cast. Having found a fish, if he is above you, walk 
stealthily within casting distance, keeping as far below him as 
you can. Keep as low as possible. Kneel down, pull some line 
off the reel, note exactly the spot where he rises, and, after one 
or two false casts, to get the line out and measure the distance, 
cast your fly with the greatest care about 3ft. in front of 
him.* Then let the fly float, without the least drag, exactly over 
the nose of the fish, just as the natural insect would do. If 
your line is well greased,t you can, supposing you have not risen 
the trout, at once make a second cast, as the fly will not yet 
be wet; but if the line is not greased, it will sink, and, in 

* The faster the stream, the farther should the fLj be cast above the fish. Some« 
times a trout which has ignored a fly drifted over aim will rise to one cast so that 
it fall exactly over him. 

1 Bed deer's kidney suet is much used for the purpose. Mutton kidney met ia 
ibout as good. 
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withdrawing it for a fresh cast, the fly will be drawn through 
the water, and be thoroughly soaked. Hence, greasing the line 
(take cai-e no grease gets on the gut) sayes a very great deal 
of labour in drying the fly. When the fly is once wet, it 
must be waved backwards and forwards in the air until 
sufficiently dry to float. When it is hopelessly soaked, let 
it dry in or on your cap, and put up a fresh fly. Flies 
are sometimes usefully drifted down stream over rising fish. 

A trace of paraffin, odourless for preference, makes a fly 
float. Apply it to the body with a brush. K you have 
overdone it, squeeze the fly in your handkerchief. 

If the fish refuses the fly, try him again, unless you have put 
him down — i,e,, have caused him to cease feeding. If after 
four trials, in each of which your fly has passed over him, he 
still feeds and still refuses, stop fishing for four or five minutes, 
and in the meantime put up another fly; and my advice is, so 
long as that flsh feeds (provided you are certain he is feeding 
on flies) continue to flsh for him, and in the long run you will 
have him. Some fly-fishermen would say, "Give the fish a 
rest "; but I have always noticed that it is the men who per- 
sistently stick at rising fish who catch the most trout. 

When the fish takes the fly, strike, but not too hard, and play 
him in the manner already described. It is, perhaps, as well, 
especially for a beginner, not to touch the line when striking, 
but to strike, as it is termed, from the reel. 

The dry-fly fisherman is, nautically speaking, on his beam 
ends when the flsh are bulging, i.e., swimming about after the 
larvae of flies; or smutting, i.e,, feeding on very small black 
smutty-looking flies, when they usually refuse the artificial fly 
altogether; or tailing, i,e,, rising with their tails only, their 
heads being either buried in the weeds in search of larvsB, water 
shrimps, Ac, or at work on the bottom ; and generally when the 
trout are not taking the natural fly from the surface of the water. 

The points to which the beginner in dry-fly fishing should 
give particular attention are: Not allowing the trout to have the 
least inkling of his presence ; keeping well below the fish ; greasing 
the line; accurate casting ; using as good an imitation as possible 
of the fly on the water; the use of the horizontal or underhand 
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cast; cocking tlie fly; not allowing the fly to drag;* striking 
from the reel ; and playing the fish down sti*eam. Bemembering 
that when the sun is low the angler*s shadow is long. 

The Grannom Season. — On a few rivers the Grannom (a 
little brown fly) — see p. 33 — which, soon after hatching, carries, 
if a female, a bundle of green eggs on its tail) appears in April. 
For the first day or two trout take it eagerly, but as the fly 
soon gains strength and wisdom it avoids the surface of the 
Fater, and the fishing falls off. 

The May-fly Season. — ^In favourable seasons May-flies 
(Fig. 28) appear in incredible quantities. They come not from 
caddis, but from larvae not very unlike that of the Stone-fly. 
They are found in sandy mud 
by the river in spring and 
summer. In the North the 
Stone-fly is often called the 
May-fly. 

On Hampshire streams the 

May-fly usually appears between 

the 4th and 10th of June. In 

sunny weather the flies hatch out 

in myriads, and the season is „ ^ ^ ^ 
1 . "I , -. m . , ^'O- 28. Green Drake, or Mat-flt. 

short and bad. Trout have so 

many natural flies to feed on that they choose only those that 
take their fancy (usually not yours), and soon get glutted. If 
the flies hatch out fairly slowly, and the weather is dull, extra- 
ordinary sport may be had during from ten to twenty days. 

For a few days before any May-fly are visible a slight hatch 
commences under water, and the trout seize all hatching larva 
on their way to the surface. Trout will then often take the 
artificial fly fished wet. I do not know a better pattern for the 
purpose than that shown in Fig. 29. I had it carefully dressed 
to my own ideas,t but have now improved it by using darker 

* I have known trout rise boldly when a quiyering motion was given to the rod, 
and the fly seemed to struggle. 

t Straw body ribbed with gold twist and painted with one coat of French polish. 
Tail, two whisks of brown mallard. Legs, speckled Florican hackle, over a turn of 
pale gineer hackle. Wings, four hackle tips—two long and two short— from a 
blue Andalusian cock, dyed a yellowish-green by being dipped in onion dye. 
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Fio. 29. The Author's (Wet) 
Fly. 



wings and body, Tbis fly kills while the Green Drake — as the 
May-fly in its first stage is called — is up. The Green Drake 
sheds its skin, and turns into what is known as the Grey Drake, 

the males being smaller and darker 
than the females. When the Grey 
Drake is on, my fly is not of much 
use. Another most excellent wet fly 
is made with a straw body, gold 
ribbed, and covered with a filmy 
piece of brown rubber. It has no 
wings, only long soft speckled hackles 
(Fig. 30). 

For dry-fly fishing the fly usually 
has wings of quite another shape, 
as will be seen by the engravings 
on the next page. Wings of a 
parachute character are now added, 
and in very truth the result is more 
like a butterfly than a May-fly; but it kills, which is 
the main thing. The "Gladstone," so called, having been 
designed by a namesake of the late statesman, illustrated in 
Fig. 31 (A), is typical of the modern fly, tied rather small, with 
outcurved wings. Dissimi- ^ 

lar to this, but killing none 
the less, is the older- 
fashioned fly tied with large 
dark mallard wings, brown 
straw body ribbed with red, 
and dark -brown speckled 
hackles. I have killed many 
trout with this fly, in which 
there is not a pai'ticle of 
olive green or yellow. It 
is as well to have flies tied 
in various shades of colour, 
as the shades of the natural flies vary on occasions and on 
different waters. Of small flies my favourite fly is the 
Holroyd, illustrated actual size in Fig. 31 (B). It has red 




Fm. 30. HiCKLEn M^tFlT. 
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hackles, pale green fur body, ribbed, and black and white 
mackerel markings on wings. 




Fia. 5L (A) Gladstone May-ply ; (B) Holroyd's May-pit. 

It is all important to Lave a good hook for May-flies. II 
must be eyed, light in the 
wire, and beautifully tempered, 
for it has to float, and must 
hold the fish. All the best 
tackle shops now keep ex- 
cellent May-flies tied on good 
hooks. I never let my fly get 
saturated, unless I wish to fish 
with it partly sunk, but put it 
to dry in my cap and tie on 
another. 

When the Grey Drake has 
shed her eggs, she quickly dies, 
and floats down the river with 
wings outspread, and is known 
as the Spent Gnat (Fi^. 32). 

It now becomes desirable to ^^^' ^^ Spent Gnat. 

fish witb an imitation of the dying fly. The very best 




* The following is a good dressing for floating May -flies : Body, straw, ribbed 
with brownish-red silk. Bon a small red cock's hackle down the body (to help the 



good dressinff is similar to that given for the Spent Gnat, but with undyad Canadian 
wood duck wings, in lieu of the Andalusian cock hackles. 
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Spent Gnat made is pattern B* in Mr. Halford's "Floating? 
Flies, and How to Dress Them." It can be fished either wet 
or dry. Spent Gnats are sometimes tied with the hook lying 
flat with the wings. This is a great mistake : the hook should 
Bwim in the usual manner, and not on its side, when the wings 
are extended on the water. 

As regards the use of the diy May-fly, I have little to add to 
the remarks on pages 39 and 40. Have a goodly store of flies for 
changing wet ones, use paraffin in moderation. Very accurate 
casting leads to well-filled creels, and, within reasonable limits, 
the shorter the rod the more accurate the cast. In bright, hot 
weather the fly should be dressed rather small. On some days 
the fish prefer a fly which is half sunk to one wholly wet or dry. 
When the wet fly fails, try the dry; when that fails, try the 
semi-dry. When few or no fish are rising, try the wet fly well 
sunk and drawn slowly. If that does not succeed, cast a dry fly 
at the end of a long line on to the river and let it drift down 
stream, under yom* own or the opposite bank, and walk after it. 

After all the May-flies have disappeared, go on using the wet 
fly — Spent Gnat for preference — for a week or ten days, and you 
may be rewarded. If the May-fly fails try Alder, Red Spinner, 
or Silver Sedga Small flies often kill in the morning before the 
Kay- fly appears, and sometimes after the nse is over for the dair* 

Wet-fly Fishing is, in its way, quite as scientific as using 
the floating fly. In the first place, it requires a more thorough 
knowledge of the haunts of the fish. Then, again, as trout 
often take a fly under water very quietly and without breaking 
the sui-face, it is frequently a most difficult matter to detect 
the rises. It is, I am certain, no uncommon thing for chalk- 
stream trout to take a sunk fly and reject it without the angler 
being any the wiser. In moorland streams, where the current 
is swift and the fish are rather undei*fed than otherwise, 
the fish dash at a fly and a pluck is felt; but there is no 
way by which an angler can tell if a well-fed chalk -stream trout 

* It is dressed thns : Wings, four blue Andalusian cock hackles, set on flat. 
Head, bronze peacock barl. Shoulder hackle, grey partridge. Ribbing hackle, 
badger cock. Body, white floas silk, ribbed with an unstripped strand of peacock, 
which is cinnamon*coloured at root, and dirk at point, toe dark portion being 
worked at the tail end. Whisk, brown mallard. 
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slowly sucks the fly into its mouth and rejects it. Of course, 
if the stream is fairly rapid, an observer will notice that his 
line is checked slightly, but in a slow-flowing stream this 
check is hardly noticeable. 

The wet fly is most useful in the daytime where there is a 
ripple on the water either from wind or from the rapidity 
of the stream, or some obstruction, such as a lump of 
weed or an old pile. It is particularly killing late in the 
evening during the hot months, or where the water is 
slightly coloured. Fish will also take it well if it is 
cast right under the bank, close to the sedge. Indeed, I 
know no more killing method of using it on chalk streams 
than to walk up the left side of the river, and cast, 
with not too long a line, under your own bank : if you can 
cast with your left hand, you can easily do this on the opposite 
side of the river. It is a little awkward with the right hand. 
The fly should be allowed to drift back a yard or so towards 
you, the rod-point being meanwhile gradually lifted. 

With regard to working the wet fly, perhaps, as a general 
rule, it is best to let it drift, without dragging it in the least. 
But there are days when the flsh seem to want attracting, 
and then you may draw your fly gently across the stream. 
When drawing the fly, you will feel, if you do not see, every 
rise you have — ^no small advantage. On rather rough, wet 
days, a large fly, worked in jerks along the top of the water, 
will often rise fish when everything else fails. It is a capital 
plan, when casting up stream under your own bank in the 
manner descnbed, to just dibble the fly towards you, by giving 
a slight trembling motion to the rod. When fishing after 
dusk, the fly should be cast out, and drawn slowly towards the 
angler. 

On chUk streams the angler will sometimes find that the 
sparsely dressed hackle flies of the North Country, described 
in the next chapter, will kill as well as, or even better than, 
the more artistic imitations of Hampshire dressers. Never 
use more than one fly on a chalk stream, for you may 
hook large fish, and if the second fly catches in anything, as 
it probably will, the result will be disastroug. Whether the 
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fly should be dressed on eyed hooks or on gut, is not 
very material. Flies on eyed books last the longest, but 
I am inclined to . think, though I nearly always use 
eyed hooks myself, that the eye on the hook, when the 
fly is drawn through the water, may cause a slight distur- 
bance. 

Mies with wings of the natural insect, strengthened, of fish- 
scale and other substances, -are made and are useful at times, 
but have not superseded the feather wing. 

The flies already mentioned will kill used wet, in their 
respective seasons, but the upright wings are a decided 
disadvantage, if the fly is drawn, causing a commotion in the 
water. In some patterns the wings can be omitted in favour 
of extra hackles. Generally speaking, use bright flies on 
bright days, and dark flies on dark days; on rough days 
larger flies than on calm days; and late in the evening 
larger flies than duidng the day. In 
eai'ly spring the trout are greedy, and 
seem to prefer a larger fly than later 
on. Of course, if you only copy the 
fly that is on the water, you may 
tbrow these rules to the winds; but 
when there is no fly, or you fail to 
rise fish with your imitation, re- 
FiQ. 33. The Mabcu member what I have said. 

In those southern streams where wet- 
fly fishing is useful, I genei-ally begin in the spring with a 
large March Brown* (see Fig. 33), or a Hare's-ear (see page 31). 
The March Brown is a common fly north of the Trent, where 
it is called the Brown Drake, and in Wales, where it goes by 
the name of the Cob-fly ; but it is little seen in southern 
England. However, it kills well there early in the year. 

Later in the spring I use a smaller March Brown, the Hare's- 
ear, the Red Spinner (very similar to the Red Quill Gnat, but 
has a brownish-red silk body, ribbed with fine gold twist; a 

* Body, Hare's-ear, ribbed with gold. Legs, hackle from partridge's back. Tail, 
two strands of same. Wing, dark mottled feather from cock pheasant's wing. For 
the female March Brown, mix olive fur with the Ilare's-ear body, and make the 
wing lighter--a mottled woodcock feather. 
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splendid fly all through the season), and in May the Alder,* a 
very king among flies (see page 33). The one illustrated 





Natuiul. 



Artificial. 



Fig. 34. The Alder. 
(Fig. 34) was tied by Holland. Never be without a few 
Alders in your book, tied in 8eYei*al sizes, some as large as the 





Fig. 35. Palmers. 
March Brown in Fig. 33, and others almost as small as the Red 
Quill Gnat in Fig. 21. Early in June comes the May-fly. While 
it is on, the artificial Drakes should, of course, 
be used, but the Alder will sometimes kill well. 
After the May-fly is over, I place the 
greatest reliance on Silver Sedges, large and 
small. Cinnamon Sedges, Alders, Palmers 
(merely peacock harl body, with hackle 
brown or black from one end to the other — 
see Fig. 35), and Governorsf (Fig. 36), large 
and small. Dunng ordinary summer weather, 
little fishing will be had in the daytime, the trout only 
beginning to rise about sunset, when Sedges and other even- 

* Body, bronze peacock harl, which to get exactly the right colour should be 
covered with thin indiarubber. Legs, very dark brown hackles (rusty-red or black 
hackles are often used). Wing, hen pheasant tail, or bustard, flatter to body than 
in engraving for wet-fly fishing. 

t \V ings, woodcock, flatter than in engraving for wet-fly fishing. Hackle, ginger 
cock. Tag, primrose floss silk. Body, copper-coloured peacock harL 




Fig. 36. The 
Governor. 
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ing flies come out. Long after dark they will take a fly, which 
may be a very large Coachman, Sedge, or White Moth. The 
Coachman is similar to the Governor, but has white wings and 
no tag. It was invented by a noted "whip." I use compara- 
tively few flies, but those who like a more extended list will 
find Ronald's in a foot-note.* 

Do not pay any attention to the dry-fly fishers who sneer 
at wet-fly fishing, or at the wet-fly fishera who ridicule dry-fly 
fishing. Learn both methods, and practise them as seemeth 
you best. If trout, instead of taking the floating" fly, try to 
drown it, fish wet, and oblige them. Generally speaking, the 
wet fly, except at night, is of little use on well-fished club waters, 
where the trout are extraordinai'ily shy and wary, but it often 
kills better than the dry fly on 
private waters. In wet-fly fishing, 
there is no object in greasing the 
line. 

Of late years, some of the salmon- 
fishers' methods have been applied to 
fly-fishing for chalk-stream and other 

large trout. Small Silver Doctors, 
Fig. 37. OQDEN's Alexandra, ^i-i />• j -r* x -i«-n ^ 

Silver Greys, and Dusty Millers have 

(see Chapter IX.) been used, especially early in the season, with 

great effect; but the fly which has proved most deadly — so 

deadly that it is very properly barred on many waters — is the 

Alexandra. It is dressed in various ways, and is supposed to 

imitate a minnow. The one engraved in Fig. 37 was dressed 

by Ogden, of Cheltenham.f It is a killing pattern. 

• March.— Ued Fly, Cock Winj?, Early Red Spinner, Water Cricket, Great Dark 
Drone, Cowdung, Peacock Fly, March Brown, Great Bed Spinner. ^pn7.— Golden 
Dun Midge, Sand Fly, Stone Fly, Gravel Bed, Grannom, Yellow Dun, Iron-blue 
Dun, Jenny Spinner, Hawthorn, ifay.— Little Yellow May, Black Gnat, Oak Fly, 
Turkey Brown, Little Dark Spinner, Yellow Sally, Sky Blue, Fern Fly, Alder. 
JuTte.—Qreen Drake, Grey Drake, Orange Dun, Coch-y-bondu, Dark Mackerel. 
July.—F&le Evening Dun, July Dun, Gold-eyed Gauze Wing, Wren Tail, Red Ant, 
Silver Horns. August.— August Dun, Orange Fly, Cinnamon. September.— Blue- 
bottle, Whirling Blue Dun. Willow Fly. 

t Wings, peacock harl, with a few fibres of mallard and red feather (flamingo for 
preference). Body, silver twist. Legs, a little black hackle. Tail, peacock harl, 
and a few fibres of flamingo. It is a capital pattern. Another good pattern bns 
a little Jungle cock and dark mallard in the wing besides the harl, and harl for 
legs, indeed, the fly can be varied in many ways, and will kill well, provided the 
bodv is either silver or peacock harl ribbed with silver, and there is some harl 
in the wings. 
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These flies, if flies thej maj be called, are cast and allowed 
to sink, unless the water is shallow, and drawn slowly. Some- 
times the trout take them best when they are worked fast 
in jerks, and occasionally it happens that drawing them 
quickly along the top of the water gives the best results. 

Blow-line Fishing, with the natural fly, is not so much 
practised on chalk streams as formerly, owing, I expect, to 
the improvement in the manufacture of artificial May-flies. 
The rod and tackle for this method of fishing come more 
appropriately in the chapter on Lake Trout, and will be found 
described in Chapter I Y. ; but in lieu of drifting in a boat, and 
allowing the fiy to be blown along the surface of the water, 
the angler merely uses the wind to waft his fly over the 
water. When it has gone far enough out, his best plan usually 
is to let it fall on the water and drift where the stream may 
take it. Or he may endeavour to drop the fly just in front of 
a rising fish. On chalk streams this method is now rarely 
practised. The old plan of introducing a skein of floss silk 
into the line to catch the wind is now uncommon. Dibbing 
or dapping the fly, described in the following chapter, will 
also take chalk-stream trout. 

Minnow Fishing, though very deadly, is hardly ever practised 
in chalk streams, except in some deep pool or hatch hole, where 
the trout do not often rise to a fly, or for the purpose of catch- 
ing some aged and ravenous old fish which is as destructive to 
its kind as a pike. Any of the minnow tackles described in 
the following chapter may be used with advantage, the drop- 
minnow tackle (see Chapter III.) being particularly deadly in 
hatch holes. The angler must, of course, fish fine, keep as 
much out of sight as possible, and cast across, and rather up 
than down stream. A large minnow will be taken greedily in 
early spring, but in summer a small one is better. Fishing with 
live bait — ^minnows or other small fish — ^is described in the 
chapter on Thames trout fishing. 

Worm Fishing in chalk streams is but little practised, the 
fish giving so much better sport with the fiy. So far as I 
know — and my worming experiences on chalk streams are very 
limited — the larger the worm, the more certain it is to take 
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fisli. The worm may be cast out» and allowed to lie on tli# 
bottom, three or four shot on the gut, 1ft. above the hook, 
keeping it in its place. I have no doubt that the up-stream 
woi*m-fishing described in the following Chapter might be 
practised with success. A good many anglers may be 
surprised to learn that paste is sometimes a better bait 
than worms in chalk streams. Wasp grubs are deadly, so 
are caddis baits, ants' eggs, and gentles. 

I strongly advise every would-be fly-fisher to study the follow- 
ing chapter as well as this ; and, should his Hues be laid in a 
chalk-stream district, to carefully read Mr. Halford's three 
thoroughly practical and comprehensive works on dry-fly 
fishing, fly-tying, and the entomology of the dry-flier. Mr, 
Charles Walker, also a member of the Fly-fishers' Club, has 
recently published a very interesting book on tying certain 
flies, more particularly those with flat wings, such as alders 
and sedges, and giving the dressings for certain water insects, 
such as the fresh-water shrimp. Very delightful reading, and 
containing many useful hints to the tyro, are the recently- 
published works on fly-fishing by the Marquis of Granby, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. G. A. B. Dewar. The rapid increase in 
the ali'eady considerable literature of the subject, and the 
enormous rents now obtained for salmon-rivers and well-stocked 
trout-streams near large towns, point unmistakably to the fact 
that no branch of angling is more delightful and held in 
higher esteem than fly-fishing. 
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MOORLAND TROUT. 

(SALMO FARIO). 

EabitB and Haunts — Bod and Tackle for Fly-fishing — 8om€ 
Useful Flies — Casting the Fly — Playing the Fish — Dibbing 
or Dapping the Natural Fly — Worm-fishing in Clear awd 
Coloured Water — Spinning the Minnow — Artificial Spin- 
ning Baits — Trolling-Snap Tackle, 

^EAVING the quiet- flowiDg streams of the low-lying 
lan^s, with their fat, lusty trout, which have so 
severely tested our patience and skill, let us journey to the 
country of moorland and mountain, and wet our lines in 
rivers of quite another character. Rocks now take the place 
of weeds; in lieu of mills we have waterfalls; and almost 
everywhere is quick-running water, now rippling over a 
gravelly hottom, anon foaming among big boulders, or 
dashing down some rocky gorge. Such streams as these we 
find principally in the north of Scotland, and the mountainous 
parts of Ireland and Wales, in Derbyshire, and on the moor- 
lands of Yorkshire and Devon. 

The trout in so many of these streams as are unpolluted 
by mines or manufactories multiply rapidly, but rarely average 
over ilb. Five to the pound is not an uncommon average. 
A few fish, however, may reach the comparatively enormous 
weight of 21b., and are as harmful in the stream as pike. 
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Spawning takes place early in the winter, and flj-fisbing 
begins in March, or even Febiniary, which latter month is 
far too early, in my opinion. After spawning, the fish retire 
to quiet portions of the river nntil they are strong enongh 
to take up their position in the fast-running water. About 
March they may be looked for in every spot where their 
food is likely to be swept by the current. They then spread 
over the rippling, gravelly shallows, where the water is Ift. 
or more in depth, and in almost every eddy behind a rock 
there will be a trout. They will also be found in the eddying 
water on each side of the cuiTent mshing into the large 
pools, and on the shallows at the tails of such pools. In 
narrow runs between rocks there is usually a trout, and 
wherever trees overhang the river there are almost certain 
to be some good fish. If there should happen to be a long, 
deep, still reach of the river, there will probably be plenty 
of fish in it ; but such places are not worth fishing, unless 
ruffled by the wind — and no wind, I may remark, is so good 
as one blowing up stream. Of course, a dry fly may be 
used on the calm surface of such a pool ; but is it worth 
while to devote ten minutes to manoeuvring a dry fly for 
the sake of a trout weighing Jib.? The large fish, which 
might be worth the trouble, do not often rise to a fly in 
these streams, and, in fact, usually feed at night. In the 
few rather exceptional mountain or moorland rivers where 
the trout run a fair size, the dry fly should always be tried 
if the wet fly fails ; but, generally speaking, it is far too slow 
and tedious a method for fishing rapid streams, in which 
the angler who has the most success is the one who, other 
things being equal, covers most water. 

The Sod for this sort of fishing should, in my opinion, 
be of greenheart or split cane, light, single-handed, and 
not too stiff; but it must strike sharply from the point, 
and be on no account whippy, or many rises will be missed. 
The objection to a stiff rod is that, when fishing a sharp 
stream with fine tackle, there is so much resistance when , 
the tront takes the fly that the cast is very apt to 
break. I do not agree with the anglers who advocate 
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double-handed rods for small trout. The idea 
is offensive to one's ideas of propoi*tion, and 
with the heavy lines mentioned on page 20 
sufficiently long casts can neaiiy always be 
made. Li the previous chapter is an engraving 
of my favourite rod for fly-fishing generally. 
For small trout in particular, there is nothing 
better than a light rod, in two pieces, such as 
the one in Fig. 38, which was engraved from a 
capital little rod made by Hardy Bros. The 
reader should note the remarks on the care of 
rods on page 19.* The best rod- bags are made 
of a stuff called bi*own swansdown. The par- 
titions in them should be roomy. 

The Line and Beel.— As to these, I have 
little to add to what is stated on pages 19 to 
22. As the rod for fishing in rapid streams 
is usually lighter than that used in chalk 
streams, the line and reel must be proportion- 
ately less heavy ; 35yds. of running line is usually 
sufficient. The lightest reels are made of 
aluminium, but these are very expensive. Those 
made of vulcanite and metal are very good, 
and not too costly. The check should be light, 

Gnt and Knots have been described at length 
on pages 22-24 and 28-29. For small trout, the 
finest drawn gut should be used at the end of 
the cast. The blue-ink stain is a good one, but 
when fishing in peat-stained water I like my 



* Highly-yarnished rods with brlffht fittings are Tory ob- 
jectionable. The more quiet and sober are the colours of the 
angler's rod, dress, and impedimenta generally, the more fish 
he is likely to catch. At tne suggestion of Mr. Seuior, Hardy 
Bros, have brought out a rod called the " Bed Spinner, which 
is covered with a dull green enamel or paint, ana does not flash 
in the sunlight. This rod has a telescopic handle, and can be 
lengthened 18ln. or more in a few seconds. White lead, boiled 
oil, and a little lampblack, make a good colour for painting 
rods. Dark stain with Matt varnish is sometimes used. A 
rubbing with pumice powder will remove the gloss of any 
varnish. 
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gut stained brown, a colour easily obtained by means of 
brown ink or coffee lees. 

On moorland streams it is usual to fish with more than 
one fly. In Scotland, as many as four are often used — some- 
times six or eight, and even nine in loop-rod fishing — i.e., fishing 
with no running tackle, the line being fastened to a loop at 
the end of the rod. I prefer two, and very often, particularly 
when the water is low and bright, have the best sport with 
a single fly, which can be cast into nooks and comers which, 
were more flies on the line, would have to be left unfished. 
Besides, three flies fall on to the water with treble the splash 
of one fly, and, unless the water is rough, the splash frightens 
the trout. In a big, broad, swift stream, when the water is 
a little coloured, there may be some advantage in using a 
number of flies; but in small streams I would strongly advise 
my readers to be content with two — three at the outside. 
There is great virtue in a dropper, or bob-fly, for, as the cast 
is drawn across the water, one of the droppers can be made 
to trip along the surface in a very attractive manner, and, 
unless the trout are feeding under water — in which case they 
will take the tail-fly, or stretcher — the drop flies will kill 
most fish. Mr. Senior, recognising the occasional advantage 
of using only one fly, and also the superiority of droppers 
over the tail-fly, very ingeniously made up a cast bearing one 
dropper and no tail-fly, and with it met with much succesr 
Some anglers use horaehair for their casts. , My advice is. 
Don't. The finest di-awn gut is less thick, and double the 
strength. The advantages of horsehair are that it does not 
fray, and is elastic. At the same time, if you are in an out- 
of-the-way district, and have used up all your fine casts, do 
not forget that a very good substitute can be made from 
the nearest horse's tail. The strongest hair comes from the 
tails of youDg stallions. 

There are several knots used for fastening droppers on to 
the line. The easiest, laziest, most clumsy, and most generally 
used knot is that marked A in Fig. 39. The flies are easily 
changed if this knot is used. As the dropper can revolve 
round the line, the cast is apt to get worn by the gut of tbf 
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dropper ; so, when making up your cast, it is as well to let a 
piece of gut project from one of the knots for about iin., and 
80 have a double piece of gut on which to loop the dropper. 
The second knot (B) is easily made. First of all, make a knot 




Fig. 39. Knots for Fastening Droppers to Cast. 

at the end of the dropper. Tie the gut of dropper once round 
line, and then make a half-hitch, as shown in the illustration. 

The third knot (C) explains itself. It is exceedingly neat, 
but necessitates breaking the trace every time a fly is changed. 

To make the fourth knot (D), break your cast at a knot. Tie 
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the ends together with the fisherman's knot, but do not pull them 
tight, and leave iin. gut projecting on each side. Then put 
the gut of the dropper (at the end of which previously make a 
knot to prevent it slipping) in the middle of the fisherman's 
knot, and pull the latter tight. To change the fly, pull the 
knot apai*t by means of the two short ends. On page 81 a 
most excellent knot is given, but it is not suited for the 
finest tackle. Always endeavour to tie on the dropper flies so 
that they do not swim on their back. 

Dropper flies on hooks with the large eyes (eyed hooks and 
their knots are discussed on pages 28, 29) are very apt to get 
twisted round the cast ; but not so the hooks with small eyes. 
The very small North-country flies certainly look neatest if tied 
on hooks bound to gut, but about the same number of fish will be 
caught whether eyed hooks are used or not. The gut of the 
dropper fly is often too long ; 3§in. is quite long enough. If 
three flies are used, they should be put at intervals of a yard. 
If only two are used, the dropper should be IJyd. from the tail- 
fly. Droppers should not be tied on very fine gut, or they 
foul the gut collar. 

The Basket or Bag required for moorland-fishing need 
not be large. It should be light, and will be all the better for 
having two compartments — one for fish, the other for lunch and 
tackle. A small edition of my basket illustrated on page 25 
can hardly be improved upon; but if a seat-basket is not 
required, I consider Kirker's patent creel, which is lined with 
enamelled zinc, by far the best thing to have. 

A Landing-net is a thing I rarely encumber myself with 
when fishing for small trout ; but, of coui*se, it is wiser to carry 
one. A capital net and sling is illustrated on page 25, but a 
much smaller and lighter affair will answer the purpose. For 
instance, the net may be on a light wooden or whalebone bow, 
lashed on to an 18in. bamboo handle, which can be stuck in one's 
waders. If there is a knuckle-joint between the bow and the 
handle, the affair will hang on the landing-net strap in a handy 
manner. Sometimes I have carried merely the bow of my Hi 
Began net attached by a loop to my buttonhole, and found it 
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quite enongli. Corpulent people require a long handle to their 
landing-nets. This seriously. 

Waders, wLlch are very useful, I have already referred to 
on page 27; the remarks on the subject in Chapter IX. 
should be neted. See that the material is not too thin, if 
you have to wade in very cold water. Long, indiarubber boots 
are not to be recommended for rough wear. 

Flies for Moorland Streams. — ^Almost any of the flies 
described in the last chapter will kill, if not dressed too large ; 
and the angler will never go wrong if he imitates as nearly as 
possible in size and colour the fly on the water. Unfortunately, 
it happens more often than not that there is no fly to be seen on 
moorland streams. Notwithstanding this calamitous state of 
affairs, anglers have devised little arrangements of fur and 
feather which kill well, worked wet, whether the natural fly is on 
the water or not. I may mention particularly the spider-flies 
of Northern England. In Yorkshii-e, and in some parts of 
Scotland, the trout seem to like flies with little hackle and less 
body. Probably, many of the Noi-th-country flies, which are 
usually worked just below the sm-face, are taken by the fish for 
water insects, strange or familiar. As I have a considerable 
opinion of the killing powers of these flies, I asked two York- 
shire anglers, the late — alas! — T. E. Pritt, Author of "North 
Country Trout Flies," and Mr. Francis Walbran, Editor of 
Theakston's ** British Angling Flies" — to give me their opinioh 
as to which are the best killers. Both Mr. Pritt and Mr. 
Walbran were most kind, and not only sent me a list, but 
patterns as well. Mr. Pritt gave me three casts (one for 
each season) : — For early spring (from March to end of April), 
Broughton's Point* (tail fly), a splendid killer anywhere ; Water- 
hen Bloa;t Woodcock;! and Dark Snipe,§ which, says Mr. 
Pritt, is "out and out the best spring fly at any time." 

* Wings, from a starling's quill. Body, dark blue silk. Legs, a black hackle, 
with a few red strands interspersed. 

t Body of yellow silk, dubbed with fur from a water-rat, hackled with a feather 
from the inside of a waterhen's wing. 

X Hackled with a mottled feather from the outside of a woodcock's wing. Body 
of orange silk, dubbed sparsely with hare's ear. 

($ Hack] xl with a feather from the outside of a snipe's wing Bodf of purple 
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From middle of April tc end of June (for a change, thongh all 
the flies on the previous cast may be fished until the end of 
June, except, perhaps, tlie Waterhen) — March Brown;* Snipe 
Bloaf (always useful); Iron-blue Dun ;t and Orange Partridge.§ 

From end or middle of June onwards — ^Brown Owl (tail fly);|| 
Poult Bloa;ir Knotted Midge;** Tellow-legs (Yellow Dun).tt 

In September, the first cast may be used, varying it, if 
occasion arises, with a Dark Needle, Fog Black (see page 98), 
or Brown Owl. 

Mr. Walbran sends me beautifully tied specimens of sixteen 
flies, most of which come in Mr. Pritt's .list. The additional 
flies he mentions are: The Spanish Needle (summer and 
autumn), Winter Brown (spring and autumn), Dark Snipe and 
Orange (spring and autumn). Blue Partridge (April and May), 
Bracken Clock (summer). Stone Midge (summer). Fog Black 
(summer and autumn), August Dun, Grey Midge (summer), 
and Apple-green Dun (autumn). The Fog Black must be 
dressed from the feather of a bullfinch. Coloured illustrations 
of all these flies will be found in "North Country Flies," a 
work which every fly-fisher should have — except, of course, 
those who devote themselves solely to the diy fly. In Fig, 
40 are engravings of a few of these flies, which will sei-ve to 
indicate their size and foim to the amateur fly-dresser. Mr. 
Walbran's special favourites are the Waterhen Bloa, Dark 

* Wings, from the tail of a partridge. Bod^, pale orange silk, dubbed with a 
little hare's ear and yellow mohair, mixed j ribbed over with a little yellow silk. 
Tail, forked with two strands from a partridge's tail. Legs, from the back of a 
partridge. 

t Wings hackled with a feather from inside of a jack snipe's wing. Body, straw* 
coloured silk. 

X Wings, from a waterhen. Body, orange and purple silk, twintttd, dubbed with 
down from a water-rat Head, orange. Legs, from a coot. 

I Win^ hackled with well-dappled feather from a partridge's back. Body, 
orange sUk. 

I Hackled with a reddish feather from the outside of a brown owl's wing. Body, 
orange silk. H^td, peacock harl. 

^ Winps, hackled with feather from under young grouse-wing. Body, light 
yellow silk. 

** Wings, hackled with feather from back of swift or martin, or from the 
shoulder of a pewit's wing. Body, ash-coloured silk, dubbed with heron's harL 
Head, magpie harl. 

ft Wings, from young starling'^ quill-feather. Body, yellow silk, waxed well so at 
to make it nearly olive. Legs ginger hackle from a Cochin China hen's neck 
Tail, two stranxls of same. 
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Waterhen Bloa. 




Partridge and 
Orange. 




The Poult Bloa. 




Fog Black. 




Winter Brown. 




Dark Snipe and 
Orange. 





Blue Partridge 



Bracken Clock. 




Stone Midge. 




August Dun. 




Apple-Green Dun, DarK Snipe and 

Purple 



Fig 40. Typical North-country Flies. 
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8nipe and Purple, Snipe Bloa, Partridge and Orange, Bracken 
Clock, and Stone Midge. To the above I would add Green- 
well's Glory,* a splendid killer. 

In Devonsliire, hackled flies are mostly used, but tbey are 
usually larger than the flies of Yorkshire, and less sad- 
coloured. The North Devonshire anglers are great believers 
in a little silver twist or tinsel, and plenty of hackle. In South 
Devon the Blue Upright is the favourite fly. It kills best in 
the spring and autumn. It is really a hackled imitation of 
the Blue Dun, though I do not for a moment suppose the 
trout take it for that fly.f Other standard flies are a sort of 
March Brown (brown quill body and partridge hackle). Brown 
Palmer (rendered more killing by a small, rich red t&il of 
Indian crow), and Half Stone { — these more pai*ticidarly in 
the spring. For summer: Gowdung, Silver Twist, March 
Brown, Hare's Flax (t.e.. Hare's Ear, another form of the 
Blue Upright or Blue Dun), Red Upright (see Detached 
Badger, page 32), and Coch-y-bondu when the water is high. 
The Coachman § is the fly for evening use. After dark, it 
can be fished rather large. Dressed 
with a starling wing, it is a splendid 
brook-fly in the daytime. On the Exe 
and Teign, and in North Devon gene- 
rally, the flies used are brighter and 
have more tinsel than the Dartmoor 
FIG. 41. A DEVONSHIRE ^^^^' ^hc fly showu in Fig. 41 was tied 
^^^^' by an old moorman, and kills well when 

the water is big. The body and hackles 
are a smoky-blue, and the wings a rusty bluish-brown. 

Mr. CuUiffe, in "Trout Fishing in Rapid Streams," gives 
a list of rather large and very bnght flies of his own inven- 



* Body, dark olire silk, thickly ribbed with fine gold wire. Legs, small coch-y 
bonda hackle. Wings, woodcock-wing. 

t It is dressed in a variety of ways ; one of the best is : Body, dark quill ; smoky- 
blue hackle, and whisk to match hackle. 

t Hackle, honey-dun cock. Body— lower half, primrose floss silk ; upper half of 
pale mole fur. 

I Wings, white feather, as from iwan. Hackle, red cock. Body, copper- 
coloured peacock harL 
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tion, for use in North Deyon. They are very good in the 
epi-ing in heavy water, but not so good in the more quiet 
portions of the stream.. Indeed, the angler who uses the 
local patterns will have the best sport in rather rapid water. 
In the more tranquil portion of the river he will catch few 
fish unless he uses smaller flies, more approaching the natural 
insect in appearance. 

Devonshire and Yorkshire flies kill Veil in Ireland, where 
the ordinary South-country patterns may also be used with 
advantage. Flies with orange or yellow silk bodies, and 
partridge or grouse hackles, kill on any rapid stream that I 
have ever fished, and Red Palmers and Red Spinners (the latter 
dressed with and without wings)* are good everjrwhere. 

In Wales, there are various local flies, which I do not 
propose to enumerate, as the flies already mentioned will kill 
quite as well there as anything else. 

In Derbyshire, peculiar flies, called " Bumbles " (Fig. 42), 
are much used, but more for grayling than for trouK 
Those tied with honey-dun hackles (see Orange Bumble, 
Chap. VII.) are great favourites, and I have found a Furnace 
Bumble,t with a hackle shorter near the tail 
of the fly than at the head, kill splendidly 
on the Dart and many other streams. Bumbles 
can be fished wet or dry. On Derbyshii^e 
streams diy-fly fishing is coming much into 
vogue, and with success, small Duns being 
much used. Many of the Hampshire patterns 
have been adopted by the Derbyshire anglers, ^shiSs BumblbT* 
and anyone who is provided with a few of the 
best North-country and Hampshire patterns, together with 
some Bumbles, will have everything that is needful in the way 
of flies for Derbyshire. 

* When making an imitation of a fly with upright wings for wet-fly f shing, ft it 
usual to merely surround the head of the fly with hackle wh'ch repi-esents, or ia 
supposed to represent, both legs and wings. A far better plan is to imitate the 
wings with two tiny hackle*tips. This principle is carried out in my wet May-fly 
illustrated on page 41. 

t Hackle, furnace or coch-y-bonriu (centre and extreme points black, and 
remainder of hackle blood-red). Body, orange floss sUk, ribbeu with a atiancl of 
peacock swori.\feather, an\l with fine flat gold. 
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In Continental streams, the best English flies will always kill, 
bntthe angler should be careful to have them di-essed in different 
sizes, to suit the various states of the water. I doubt, indeed, if 
more flies are necessary than the following : Red Spinner, Red 
Palmer, Governor, Olive Dun, Blue Dun, Yellow Dun, Coachman 
(some with starling-wing), Maix^h Brown, Black Gnat, Hare's 
Ear with Silver Twist, Sedge, Sandfly, Alder, and Furnace.* 

This short list of flies would not be a bad selection for a boy just 
commencing to fly-fish. And as regards boys, on whose pocket- 
money the purchase of fishing-tackle makes serious inroads, let 
them not be deterred from fly-fishing by the expense. Several 
of the cheaper London tackle-shops sell fly-rods for half a 
guinea (I have noted some in Mr. Walbran's list) which are 
quite good enough to learn with; a small wooden reel, with 
a check, can be bought for half a crown, and about 35yd8. 
of one of the Manchester Cotton Spinning Company's un- 
dressed, twisted lines, or dressed snooding used in sea-fishing, 
will make a good cheap casting-line. A youngster can thus 
be rigged out with rod, reel, line, casts, and flies, for some- 
thing under £1. A landing-net is easily made at home, by 
lashing a thick wire, or wooden or cane hoop, on to an old 
walking-stick. The net also can be made at home, or bought 
for a few pence. 

As flies on gut are much used in moorland streams, it will be 
useful to tell of a plan by which gut can be tied to a fly which 
has no eye. It often happens that we have only one fly of the 
right pattern left in our book, and when the gut to which it is 
attached is on the point of breaking, the fly is useless unless 
we can put a fresh piece of gut to it. An old moorman on 
Dartmoor showed me this little-known plan, which at times 
18 very valuable. First, tie a knot at the extreme end of the 
gut, and tie the gut once round the bend of the hook. Then 

* In the first Edition of this book I la^aTe a list of fly-dressers who might be relied 
on to supply reliable and characteristic local patterns. Fly-tyers are now so 
numerous that I cannot without enormously extending my list deal with the 
subject adequately and fairly. Nor does the necessity for information on this point 
still exist, as our best fly-dressers now turn out flies suitable for most streams. 
The names of local fly-tyers can usually be ascertained without difficulty. The 
manufacturers, too, have fcreatly improved in their fly department, with the result 
that excellent flies can often be obtained in little out-of-the-way tackle shops 
where the ylllage boya go for their **a penny gut 'ook." 
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tie a knot in the gut abont ^in. above tbe fly, but do not 
pull it quite tight. Then put the head of the fly in the knot, 
and pull the gut tight, taking care that the gut between the 
bend of the hook and the head of the fly is strained quite 
tightly. I have had a large sea-fly attached to a piece of 




Fio. 43. How TO Tie Gut to a Flt which has no Eyb. 

salmon-gut engraved, so that the knot may be shown clearly 
(Fig. 43). When fine gut is thus tied on to a small fly, 
especially one with plenty of hackle, the knot is very neat. 

Trout-flies are legion. No one living knows, or ever will know, 
them all, and they are perpetually being added to. I need say 
nothing about the Alexandra in this chapter, as that much- 
abused bait has had its share of attention on page 47. I do 
not find it so successful with small trout as with large. It is, 
as a matter of fact, no more a fly than the very small Silver 
Doctors, Jock Socts, &c., which are sometimes used for trout 

Fishing with the Wet Ply. — The various methods of 
casting the fly have been already described on pages 33-37, so I 
will suppose that we arrive at the side of our trout-stream welJ 
knowing how to cast the fly, and with all our impedimenta — 
waders, net, casts, &c. — in proper order, but that we are rather 
in a fog as to the best way to fish the water and the fly to 
put up. 

First, as to the fly. Is there a great quantity of any particular 
insect on the water P If there is, " put up " (fisherman's English) 
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any fly you have in your book like it in colour and form, but, if 
possible, smaller. If there are few flies on the water, consider 
then the time of year, the height and colour of the water, and 
the weather. If it is early spring, try rather large, bright flies. 
If the water is coloured, be sure and have a Red Palmer on your 
cast as tail fly. If the water is turbulent, use larger flies than 
if it is fairly tranquil. If the day is bright, use a bright fly, 
such as a Red Spinner, or a Coachman with a starling wing, 
or a Furnace Bumble. If the day be dark and dull, use sombre 
flies. Bear in mind, that if you have very small flies on your 
cast, it is not much use casting them into very rough water ; 
and, in the same way, if your flies are rather large, you will 
catch more flsh with them in the rougher portions of the stream 
than where the river flows quietly. 

Well, the cast is chosen and made up. Our gut is straight, 
having been moistened in the damper-box, or drawn on a piece 
of indiarubber (see page 25, and also note remarks on wet-fly 
fishing in previous chapter). Approach the stream cautiously, 
and drop the flies over your own bank. Then try out in the 
middle, then across, and work your way up stream, casting 
to every spot likely to contain a trout. Keep yourself as low 
as you possibly can. If the banks are high, and the water 
sufficiently shallow, wade up stream, casting in front of you; 
but do not wade unnecessarily, for it spoils the sport of those 
coming after you. As your flies drift down towards you, raise 
the point of jrour rod, and strike quickly at the least sign of 
a rise, or on perceiving a tightening, however slight, of the 
line. On this account keep careful watch both where you 
believe the flies to be and also on the line. Never forget ta 
carefully fish close under the bank wherever there is any 
depth of water. 

Two things are particularly essential to success : 1. The angler 
must keep out of the sight of the fish ; 2. His shadow must 
not fall over the fish. To obtain the first desideratum, up- 
stream fishing is usually absolutely necessary, and, if the water 
is very shallow, a long line must be cast. Down-stream fishing 
is only to be preferred where the water is very swift, and it& 
surface sufficiently ruffled to prevent the fish seeing through 
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it; or when the sun, river, and angler are so positioned that 
the angler's shadow would be oyer the fish were he to cast 
up stream. In rather thick water, when the trout rise slowly, 
the flies have often to be sunk, and held a few seconds. This 
process caa only be managed down stream. The only way to 
get the flies over fish in a portion of the river completely 
overhung with branches, is to drop the cast in the water 
in a clear place, and let the current carry it along, as 
much line being let off the reel as may be necessary. This 
is, of course, one method of down-stream angling. Always 
remember, when fishing eddies, that the water in them flows 
the reverse way to the stream, and fish them accordingly. 

A point to be remembered is that trout can often see the 
angler when the edge of the bank actually intei-venes between 
them. Refraction in the water enables the fish to see round 
the corner. If you do not believe me, place a penny in a 
pudding-basin, and walk backwards from it until the rim of the 
basin just hides the penny. Then get a friend to slowly pour 
water into the basin. Before it is full you will see the penny, 
though neither you, nor the basin, nor penny have moved. 
The penny represents the trout, the water the river, the edge of 
basin the river's bank. 

Do not stand on banks so that the trout see your manly 
proportions against the sky. Get a hill, trees, a wall — any- 
thing — as a background, whenever you can. When casting, keep 
your rod as low as possible, for the flash of the rod frightens 
fish; but the flash can be reduced to a minimum if the rod is 
treated after the manner described in the footnote on page 51. 
Do not wave your arms about, and be careful to tread lightly, 
especially if the banks are boggy or hollow. I know several 
brooks from which very few trout are caught owing to the 
vibration of the bank when trodden upon. 

When on a small, rocky stream, fish quickly. If the water is 
much broken, the fish will not be able to see you, and you 
can walk up stream and, casting with a short line, pick out 
fish after fish from every little nook and comer. If they run 
small — about five to the pound — do not attempt to play them, 
but whip them out on to the bank as fast as you can. Tou 
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will find the hook tumble out of the mouths of five fish out of 
six, and most of these fiye fish would hare got off if anj 
attempt had been made to play them. 

Up-stream fishing is best, because, to put it shortly, fish lie 
head up stream, and cannot see behind them. 

Night or Bustard risliing is a yeiy simple matter— so 
simple, indeed, as to be hardly sportsmanlike. It is carried on 
on warm summer nights, and is only permissible when, owing to 
the lowness and brightness of the water, no fish can be caught 
during the day. Use only one fly — a Brown or White Moth (the 
aHificial moths are termed *' Bustards"), or a Coachman, dressed 
on a No. 4, or even larger, hook. If the large. Brown Sedges 
are about, the Brown Moth, or Sedge, is to be preferred, but 
when the White Moths are flitting over the meadows, a White 
Moth should be put up. A Coachman is usually killing. Fish 
as soon as it is quite dark. Have a short line, and cast your 
fly down stream, across the river, or under your own bank. Hold 
the rod steady for a few seconds, then draw the fly yery slowly 
up stream, and if a trout seizes the bait, strike, and play him as 
best you can. The night-fisher, of course, wants to know both 
the river and its banks well, and will only fish clear places, where 
there are no trees or rocks to foul his line. In small, moorland 
streams the deep, still pools are the places to be fished after this 
fashion. On the Eden a great amount of night-fishing is carried 
on, and the Carlisle angler does not hesitate to wade on the 
darkest nights. In the hot months, when hardly a fish is to be 
caught dm'ing the day, visit the stream an hour before sunrise, 
and during that hour, and longer, you may enjoy capital sport. 
On mountain streams I have generally had my best fishing 
before sunset, the fish rising best, as a rule, between 10 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. After the sun has gone down it is chilly on the 
uplands, and an evening rise, such as there is on chalk streams, 
is uncommon. 

Fisliing with Natural Insects may be pursued on moor- 
land streams, with a blowline, in the manner described on page 48. 
Another method, called dapping, or dibbing, pr shade-fishing, is 
to use a long, light, stiff rod, about 2ft. of gut, a fine silk line, 
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and a small pistol-bidlet placed above the knot, between the gut 
and line. The fly being impaled on the hook, the line is reeled 
up nntil the boUet comes against the point of the rod. The 
tackle shonld be pnt through a hole in bnshes by the riyer, so 
that it overhang^ the water. The line is then released, and is 
carried out by the weight of the bullet until the fly touches the 
water, when the reel is checked. On open streams this plan is 
not very deadly. In no place is it deemed very sportsmanlike ; 
much more artistic is it to cast the natural fly. 

The fly which is, perhaps, most used in the natural state, is the 
Stone-fly. It is better known in the Midlands and the North, 
where it ia often called the May-fly, than in the South of 
England. The male and female flies differ somewhat in 




FIO. 44. STO!*nS-FLIES. 



appearance (see Fig. 44); Both are used, and anglers differ as 
to which is- the most killing. The trout may like the large fly 
best, but fewer fish are missed when small baits are used. The 
hook should be put in at the thorax of the male, and brought 
out at the tail. Two hooks are commonly used for the large, 
female fly, which is placed on them in the same manner as the 
Creeper (see page 67). The Stone-fly makes its appearance in 
May, and remains until the middle of June, or later. There 
are no particular directions to be observed in its use. It is most 
killing — as, indeed, all flies are — ^when the water is a little high and 
coloured. On some days it kills best on the surface, on others if 
sunk a little; and the trout always take it more freely — as, indeed, 
they will any flies — if it is cast close to the bank, or by stones or 
rocks. The Stone-fly requires very delicate casting, and the 
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Flo. 45. Box FOR Stonb-pues. 



angler must hare the wind at his back to do mnch good with it 
Cammins, of Bishop Anckland, has invented a very nseful zino 

box (Fig. 45) for Stone- 
flies. It has the merit 
of being inexpensive, 
and can be strapped 
on to the waist. 

Creeper - fishing 
may fitly be mentioned 
here. The Creeper 
(Fig. 46) is the larva 
of the Stone-fly, and is 
a very deadly bait for 
tront, especially when 
the water is low and 
bright. It is nsnally placed on the two-hook tackle as shown 
in Fig. 46. The end hook is put in at the throat, and brought 
out near the tail. The top hook is then put through the head 
or neck. A 2-yd. or 3-yd. gut-cast should be used, and the 
Addition of a couple of small shot about 9in. above the hooks 
is advisable, except in vei*y shallow water. The creeper is 
worked in exactly 
the same manner as 
the worm in clear 
water. This method 
of fishing begins about 
April, and continues 
until the larves turn 
into fiies. The yellow 
Creepers are the best, 
the blackish ones 
being of little use. 
They can be kept in 
a cellar, in damp 

moss, but quickly die in still water. Boys will usually catch 
abundance of this bait. Failing boys, put on waders, and 
stir up the bottom with your foot in front of a fine-meshed 
landing-net, into which the disturbed Creepers ovill be washed. 




Fio. 46. CaBEPBR, Baited and Unbaitkd. 
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Just before taming into flies, Creepers will be found near the 
sides of streams, under flat-bottomed stones. Of course, the 
larYiB of other flies besides those of the Stone-fly may be 
used as a bait for trout. 

In Devonshire, a little brown beetle, called the Pern-web, is 
largely used for taking trout in June and July. It is found 
on the bracken fern in great numbers. Put one or two of these 
beetles on a large Limerick hook (eyed for preference), blow open 
the wing-cases and wings, and chuck the lump where the trout 
are. If the fish do not see you, they will take the bait. The 
method requires little skilL Grasshoppers (much used on the 
Continent), spiders, beetles — ^in fact, almost any kind of insect 
— may be used as bait for trout. In Derbyshire, ants' eggs are 
a faTOurite summer bait. Egg-paste is a good deal used, and 
mealworms in mill pools. In some waters trout take bread- 
paste eagerly. The use of salmon roe is illegal. 

Worming in Clear and ColoTpred Water.— I will deal 
with the last- mentioned first. The tackle is simply a long 
stiff rod, a light line, and a short length of gut, terminated 
by a round-bend hook of a size (generally No. 11, Kendal 
scale, or No. 4, Bedditch scale) to suit the worms. Ten inches 
above the hook bite on one to four shots. Bait with brandling 
or other worms (I never find the trout very particular when 
the water is thick), and drop the bait in the water just on 
the edge of the current, and fish water which is quiet and not 
too deep. Let the worm sink, and allow the current to work 
it about close to the bottom. Every eddy and quiet comer 
should be fished, and when the angler chances on a spot 
where the trout seem plentiful, there he may remain for an 
hour or more. It is by no means grand sport, but the largest 
fish in the river are often taken with worms during a spate. 
The three-hook tackle shown in Pig. 47 may, of course, be 
used, but it frequently catches on the bottom, which in eddies 
is apt to be foul. 

Worming in dear water is quite another matter. It is 
carried on more particularly when the rivers are at their 
lowest and brightest, in the hot months, and when fly-fishing, 
txoept at night, is next to useless. Por this method of fishing 
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the rod should be long and light. Many Scotch anglers nss 
rods 15ft. long ; but my own preference, except for very 
big rivers, would be for one about 12ft. in length. The line 
should be a rather fine, dressed, eight-plait silk ; it need not 
be tapered. The gut-cast should be about 2iyds. in length, 
and at the end next the worm of the finest undrawn gut 
if it can be obtained, or failing that, moderately fine-drawn 
gut. Stewart tackle (Fig. 47) is commonly used, but many 
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Fio. 49. Three-Hook 
Tackle, Baited. 



no. 47. Three- Fio. 4a Two-Hook Worm 

HOOK Worm Tackle made with Eyed 

Tackle. Hooks. 

Note.— TA« tize cf these tackles must depend on the site of the worm used. 
anglers prefer two hooks, and some declare that a single 
hook (Mackenzie bend) is far the best. In Pig. 48 the two- 
hook tackle is shown made with eyed hooks. Such a tackle 
can be made by anyone in fiye minutes. The end hook is 
tied on with the knot shown on page 28. The two-hook tackle I 
usually bait by inserting the point of the large hook about the 
middle of the worm, and threading it through to the tail, 
then catching the head of the worm on the top hook. The 
three-hook tackle is baited according to the method shown in 
Fig. 49. No attempt need be made to cover the hooks. It is as 
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well to have no great length of worm hanging beneath the 
lower hook or above the tipper one. I have seen Stewart tackles 
made with very small hooks. In some ways thej are good, 
but, unfortunately, they fail to hook the trout. No. 4 hook 
(Kendal scale) is about the .right size for this kind of fishing. 

The worms may be carried in an open-mouthed bag, hung 
by a loop to the buttonhole, or in a tin box strapped to the 
waist. Brandlings, redworms, very small lobworms — ^in fact, 
any amaU worms — ^may be used. They should be scoured, and 
toughened by being kept in damp moss for several days. A 
little cream or milk poured on the moss is supposed to assist 
the process, and the addition of brickdust reddens them. When 
baiting, the angler will find a little bag or box of fine sand, or 
even dry earth, of much use. Worms dipped into the sand 
or earth are no longer slippery to hamdle. 

The most deadly and most usual method of working the 
woi*m in clear water is to wade, and cast the worm up stream. 
The cast must be made with a bold sweep of the rod, anything 
in the nature of a jerk causing the worm to fly off the hooks. 
Immediately the worm touches the water, the rod-point should 
be slowly raised (very slowly if the stream is slow, but faster 
if the stream is fast) until the worm is earned by the stream 
within a yard or so of the angler, when it should be brought 
out of the water with a back sweep of the rod, which should 
then, as I have already indicated, be brought round in a bold 
curve, and the worm cast forward. Half the secret of success in 
this method lies in raising the point of the rod while the woi*m 
is in the water, neither too slowly nor too fast. If too fast, 
the worm is dragged down stream; if too slowly, there will 
be so much slack line that the bites will not be noticed until 
too late. Keep as little line as possible in the water. The 
beginner will, in any case, miss many bites, for usually the 
only evidence of a bite is a stoppage of the line. Therefore, 
watch the line most carefully. Of course, we cannot wade up 
the centre of all streams ; some we must fish across, but rather 
in an upward than downward direction. If the water is a little 
heavy or deep, a shot, or even two, may be. necessary to bring 
Che worm before the fish; but, generally speaking, the most 
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pleasant and most successful method of worming in <dear 
water is to leave the deeps and very heavy waters alon^ and 
fish only the more quiet streams from 1ft. to 3ft. in depth. 
Always b^ looking out for likely places for fish, and, having 
noted them, cast your worm into them, keeping as much but of 
sight of the fish as the nature of the ground and your own 
skill will allow. The anglers who exercise a little thought 
while fishing, and do not cast heedlessly here, there^ or any- 
where, bring home the best baskets. 

Generally speaking, any drag on the worm is to be avoided ; 
but sometimes, and particularly in rather still water, the trout 
seem to like a»worm worked with a sink-and-draw motion; but for 
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Fig. 61. Hook with 
Bemt Shank. 



Fto. 5a SucBD Hook. 



this the tackle must be very fine. Some anglers occasionally spin 
the worm, but 1 believe that where trout will take a spinning 
worm well, they will take a spinning minnow better. Worms on 
Stewart tackle will almost always spin ; bnt if on a single hook, 
there must be a hog's bristle whipped on to the shank, to keep 
the worm from slipping down; or a Marston sliced hook 
(Fig. 50) may be nsed; or the end of the shank of an ordi- 
nary hook may be softeYied, and bent out as shown in 
Fig. 51. 1 need hardly say that, when spinning the worm, 
one or two swivels must be tied in the cast. One may be 
placed between the cast and the reel-line, and another about 
the middle of the cast. 
With reference to this subject, the remarks on casting the fly 
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and tlie liaimts of trout should be read. By the waj, wheti trout 
are seen rising in pools or other quiet waters, thej will often 
take a small worm on the finest of tackle, if it is cast lightlj 
just in front of them. A good deal of skill is required to 
catch trout in this waj. 

Spinning the Minnow is a deadly method of trout-fishing 
when the water is a little high, and slightly coloured. 

Now is th« time. 

While yet the dark brown water aicU the guile. 
To tempt the trout. 

The best rod for the purpose is a long, light, bamboo cane, 
with greenheart top and the fittings shown on page 17, the 
top-ring, however, being the same as is i*ecommended for 
salmon-rods in Chapter X. The line commonly used is an 
eight-plait, dressed silk one — almost the smallest size made. 
But if the angler can, or wishes to, cast in the Nottingham 
fashion, the line should be similar, but undressed. Fifty 
yards, wound on a Nottingham reel with a check and line 
guard (see page 19), is an ample length, except for large rivers. 
Below the reel-line, a trace with swivels, and with or without 
lead, is required. The lead should always be arranged on 



Fio. 62. Improved Lead for Spinning, with Double Swivel, 

the principle of the one shown in Fig. 52— i.e., below the level 
of the line. With these leads the line never kinks. Small, 
double, brass swivels should be placed just below the lead. No 
others are required, unless the lead is not used, when not less 
than four should be on the trace. The lead illustrated is made 
by Farlow. One as good for this purpose may be made as 
follows ! Take from four to six shot of different sizes, string 
them on fine gimp or coarse gut, placing the smallest at 
each end, and whip the ends of the gimp or gut to the trace just 
above the swivels. Below the lead should ^come not less than 
1yd. of gut — very fine for bright water, rather stouter if 
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the water is coloured, or the tront run large. At the end 

of this length of gnt shonld be a large loop, to which the 

minnow tackle is attached. 
Of minnow tackles, there are many bad, a few tolerable^ 

bnt none really good. The tront come at them well enongh, 

bnt the percentage of pricked fish is terrible. Most Scotch 

anglers nse the tackle shown in Fig. 53, and I am inclined to 
think that for small minnows it is the best 
To bait it, insert point of large hook in at 
month of minnow, and ont at end of tail, 
keeping it as near the spine as possible; then 
put lip-hook through lips of bait. The tri- 
angle should be stuck on outside curve of bait, 
and is not used at all in rerj low, clear water. 
It occurs to me, that the addition of a little 
lead on the shank of the hook (as shown 
in the engraving) might be an advantage, but 
I have not tried it. A very small Chapman 
spinner (a good form of which is shown in 
Chapter IV.) 
spins the min- 
now beauti- 
fully, and in 
a most attrac- 
tive manner. I 
can safely say, 
from experi- 
ence, that the 

fans are disregarded by shy 

trout. They should be silver- 
plated. The Dee tackle (Fig. 

54) is also very good ; in fact, I 

think it hooks better than any 

other tackle; but it has its 

faults : The lead must be taken 

off the gut, and the gut be 

put through the bait from vent to head by means of a baiting. 

needle ; and the minnow is apt to get pulled up oat of shape 



Fio. 63. NOPTH 
COUNTRY Spin. 
NINO Tackle. 




Fio. 54. Dee Minnow Tackle. 
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if a bad cast is made, and it does not always spin well. At 
the same time, if skilfully adjusted, it hooks and holds fish. 
Mr. Cbolmondelej FenneU has invented a tackle in which 
the gut goes outside the bait, and the upper triangle is hooked 
in the back of the minnow instead of the vent. It is a good 
tackle, but I hare always found a difficulty in getting it small 
enough. The size should vary with size of bait. 

There is a tackle which in principle is not unlike 
Mr. Fennell's, called the "Imperceptible Spinner.** The lead 
which goes into the bait is fixed on to a soft copper sword, 
which goes through the bait from head to tail. By bending 
the sword, any degree of curve can be given to the minnow, 
and the triangles can be put on the outside of the curve. 
The idea is as old as the hills, but it has not been so well 
cai*ried out heretofore. 

The great point to be observed is to use very small minnows 
(unless, of course, the water is considerably coloured), for a 
trout can get hold of a sihall bait much better than a large 
one. For small minnows, I would, as I have said, certainly 
give the preference to the North-country tackle. 

The minnow may be cast in a variety of ways. Use a long 
cane rod (16ft.), and merely swing the minnow across the stream 
and draw it back; or use a grilse rod, and cast it like a fly; 
or use an lift, rod, and cast it underhand, Thames fashion, 
letting line run thi'ough the rings. The line in this method 
may be in coils on the ground; or the angler may cast directly 
off the reel (this is only possible if a lead of some weight ia 
either in minnow or on trace); or two loops of line may be 
pulled down from between the rings, to be released as the 
minnow is cast out. The last-mentioned method is little used 
by trout-fishers, but is well worth learning. It is illustrated 
in "Angling for Coarse Fish." 

Draw the bait fast enough to make it spin well, and no 
more. Usually cast across the stream, and rather up than 
down; but in very bright and not too rapid water cast 
straight up and draw down. This is difficult, but not im« 
possible, and takes far more fish than any other method. 
Spin close to the bank. Search every comer, even as 
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you would with a fly. If casting straight down stream and 
spinning up, which is not often advisable, except in rapid 
streams, draw the bait very slowly. Spin rapidly 
in sluggish water. 

Artificial minnows, like flies, are legion. The 
best for rapid trout-streams are the Devon and 
the quill minnow. Devons vary somewhat 
In the old-fashioned ones, the hooks were 
everlastingly 




Fio. 55. Watciibt 
MlN^ow. 



coming away 
from the bait. 
Two new va- 
rieties which 
approach per- 
fection are 
FarloVsWat- 
chet bait (Fig. 
55), and the 
Salvus min- 
now, sold by PeiTot, of Kings- 
bridge, South Devon. In the 
Salvus minnow the bait never 
leaves the hooks when being 
cast, but as soon as a fish is 
hooked it runs up the line. 
The same may be said of the 
Watchet minnow. A very 
excellent and beautifully- 
made quill minnow is illus- 
trated in Fig. 56. It is trans- 
parent, being made of clear 
quill, and it is so light that it 
can, if desired, be cast like a 
fly. It is a most killing bait. 
Cummins, of Bishop Auck- 
land, sells some excellent 
quill minnows made in a 
slightly different way, which 




Fio. 56. BowNESs* Quilt Minnow. 
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will stand mncli rongh work. Tbey can be weighted by the 
insertion of a few shot. Another good spinning bait is the 
Halcyon, made by Hardy Brothers, which is simply a little 
bunch of peacock harl, spun by means of two fans at thf 
head. Its one fault is that it pricks very many fish, and for 
that reason is very properly prohibited on many fisheries. Some 
anglers prefer baits which « spin from the tail, and have no fans 
at the head; but my own experience is that more trout are 
safely hooked on straight baits than on those with curved 
tails. The Halcyon is now made in such a way that the fans 
alone revolve. 

Minnow Trolling Tackle is little known in the South, but 
a good deal used in the North. It is most suitable for deep 
holes, under hollow banks, and similar places. Sometimes a 
single hook (a triangle is better) with a leaded shank is used. 
By means of a baiting-needle, the gut of the hook is put in at 
the mouth and out at the tail of the bait, and the leaded 
shank of the hook drawn into its belly. The bait is worked 
with a sink-and-draw motion, and, when the trout seizes it> a 
few seconds are allowed for him to gorge; this means killing 
all fish, big and little. Far better is the drop minnow tackle 
invented by a member of the firm of Hardy Brothers. It is 
worked in exactly the same manner, but, there being two 
triangles in the side of the minnow, the angler strikes im- 
mediately the fish seizes tbe bait. I have tried this tackle in 
rapid streams with much success. It is quite as killing as the 
spinning minnow. Above the two tnangles is a fixed single 
hook, which catches into the tail of the bait. I am inclined 
to think the tackle would be more useful if this hook were 
adjustable like a lip-hook. One tackle would then fit any 
sized minnow. Above the hooks should be 2yds. of gut. A 
swivel is often used, but is not required. The rod and line 
should be the same as for spinning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LAKE TROUT. 

(SALMO PAEIO. Vai\, FBROX, STOMACHICUS, ETC.) 

Habits and Haunts — Ferox and OillarooSome Useful Flies-^ 
Fly 'fishing from the Shore — Management of the Boat^ 
Dapping with the Oreen Drake — Spinning, or Trolling^ 
The Live Bait — Worm-fishing, 

^AKE TROUT are simply brown trout or sea trout which 
have taken up their abode in hikes, but spawn in 
tributaiT" streams. They vary principally according to their 
food, age, and sex. The nature of the bottom also affects 
their colouring. When trout only are found in a lake, they 
usually rise well to the fly; but where coarse fish are present 
in gn^eat quantities, as on the large Irish lakes, the fly is not 
much use, except when the May-fly camiyal is on. Generally 
■peaking, fly-fishing in the lakes of Scotland and Ireland is 
capital sport. In some lakes, myriads of small trout will be 
found, which may not average five to the pound; but in 
others, such as Loch Leven, the average will be about lib. a 
fish. In the very large lakes, well stocked with all kinds of 
fish, trout grow to an immense size; a few years ago, a Mr. 
Pepper caught one weighing over 291b., in Lough Derg, on a 
pike-bait; it is an historical fish, and is always spoken of as 
"Pepper's trout." 
There are two varieties of lake trout deserving specia) 
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mention«-the gillaroo, and the ferox, or ferocious onei 
GillarooB are short, thick, golden-bellied, large-spotted fish. 
Their flesh is redder than that of a salmon; but their chief 
peculiarity lies in a thickening of the stomach, which causes 
a lump to appear in the belly, called by ignorant persons a 
gizzard. This deformity is supposed to be caused by the small 
snails — ^their principal food; but I have caught hundreds of 
trout, evidently large snail-feeders, which had not this thicken- 
ing of the stomach. Gillaroos are found in several of the 
large Irish lakes, in Wales, and in Scotland. Perox are pro- 
bably ordinary lake trout,* of considerable age and size, which 
have taken to feeding on their own kind. They fight like 
demons when hooked, and are almost always taken on spin- 
ning baits. They are usually ugly in appearance. 

Lake trout, so far as my experience goes, appreciate certain 
colours in the artificial fly infinitely more than the most 
artistic imitation of the natural insect. On many lakes few 
live flies ai*e seen, but the trout lise splendidly to the 
artificial. Most districts have special patterns, and the angler 
will do well to be guided, especially as regards size, by what 
the local people use. In some lakes, large flies must be used, 
in others small. Sometimes the bodies cannot be too thin; 
at others a buzzy body is the most killing. Early in the 
season the flies should be larger than later on, and on dark, 
rough days larger than on calm days. In Wales, small fliea 
are used ; on many lakes in the North of Scotland they can 
hardly be too large. In Ireland, medium-sized flies are 
commonly used. A noted fly in the North of Scotland is 
the Zulu — a large, black hackle, ribbed with silver twist, with 
a red tail. In the South of Scotland, the Heckum Peckumf 
is one of the best of flies. In Ireland, clarets and olives are 

* Ordinary brown trout were introdnoed into the Antipodes a few yean tMUdc. 
where none previously existed. Stranse to say, trout havinff the appearance of 
ferox are now being caught there. Tbia illustrates the extraordinary effect a 
change of water and food may have on trout. At the present time, our Colonial 
friends catch larger fish than we can boast in England. Some useful and enter- 
taining descriptions of Colonial angling will be found in ** Travel and Trout in the 
Antipodes" (Chatto and Windus), by William Senior, author of ** Waterside 
Sketches," "Near and Far," <bc., <fcc 

t Body, red wooL with silver twist ; red hackle. Wing, white tip feather from 
the wing of a wild diake. Also dressed with green body and black hackle. 
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great favourites, and a fly with fiery-brown wool or fur body, 
wings and hackle as nearly as possible to match, often kills 
better than any. In Wales, the Orl-fly (Alder without wings) is 
a great favourite. The Alexandra (page 47) rises trout on 
many lakes. There is, indeed, no end to the flies that will kilL 
I have given the dressings* of a few of the best — some of 
my own design, others collected from various sources, but 
all good and sure killers if tied to the size and shajpe for the 
particular district, season, and weather. 

I usually tie large lake flies myself, and find that rough- 
bodied flies often kill better than the neatly-tied flies from the 
shops. The only materials needed are some teal and mallai^d 
breast feathers (the darker the better) for wings, dyed pigswool 
or seal fur (the latter is far better, but not always to be got — ^I 
dislike mohair), and floss silk, for the body, a few red and black 
eock's hackles, and fine gold and silver twist. In Fig. 57 is 
shown the whole process of tying a lake-trout fly. Other flies 
are tied in much the same way. I have only lately adopted the 
plan of putting the wings on first. It seems to me the easiest 
way, and makes a strong fly; but it is more usual to put the 
wings on last of all. The best colours for the seal fur are 
clarets in various shades (particularly an almost black claret), 
brownish reds, olive-greens, scarlet, and mixtures of these. 

Fly-fishing &om the Shore can, of course, only be 
practised when the fish come within casting distance. Waders 
are often most useful. If the margin of the lake is weedy, use 
only one fly ; if clear, two or three. The fineness of the tackle 
should depend entirely on the size of the fish and the weather. 
On rough days, coarse tackle will do ; on fine, bright days, with 
little wind, it can hardly be too fine. The cast may be made 



* 1. Body, almost black daret, with or without silver twist Black hacUe. Bark 
mallard wing. A favourite fly with large trout. 

2. Red pigswool body, with gold twist. Teal wing. Red cock's hackle. 

3. Reddish brown silk body. Woodcock wing. Coch-y-bondu hackle. 

4. Strongly barred black and white teal wing and tail. Bright red hackle. Pale 
green body. 

& Dark green body. Grouse wing and tail. Smoky blue hackle. 
6. Olive-green body. Olive hackle to match body. Mallard wing. 
Most of these flies are best with a turn of gold or silver tinsel at talL On some 
days they kill best if ribbed with silver or gold twist, but not always. 

DIV. III. G 
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Fio. 57. How TO Tie Lakb Flies. 

L Portion of breast-feather of a maUard, doubled, to form wing. 
2. The liackle, taken from neck of a black cock. 

5. Having taken two turns round hook with well-waxed silk, take two turns 

round wings and end of hackle (or hackle only, if wings are put on last, 
as is very commonly done). 
4. Cut off the waste end of wings, and bind silk round shank nearlv to bend 
of hook, where lay, under the last two turns of silk, the ends of three fibres 
of mallard feather (to form a whisk) and a piece of silver tinseL 

6. Take two turns of silver tinsel under the whisk, and bring the end under 

the tying-silk. Take one turn of tying-silk over end of tinsel. Cut off 
the remainder of tinsel (unless, of course, the body is to be ribbed with itl 
rub a little extra wax on to silk, hold end of silk in right hand, and, with 
the thumb and a finger of the left hand, spin or twist on to it a little 
seal fur or pigswool (billed dubbing) of the colour desired. 

6. Wind the silk bearing the dubbing round the shank, back and close to the 

wings, and clear the end of silk of any dubbing which may be upon it. 

7. Take end of hackle in tweezers, and twist hackle a few times under wings 

of fly, then once in front of wings, and take a turn of silk over the end 
of hackle. 

8. Finish off bv laying the end of the silk (A) along the fly, and taking two turns 

of the silk at B round the neck of the fly ; then pull the end A. tight. 

9. Cat off any untidy ends, loosen and pick out wool or fur of body, and arrange 

hackle with a darning-needle— the eye of which Is stuck in a cork— and 

varnish the silk at neck of fly. 
Note.— If gut is to be whipped on the hook, commence as in Diagram 3, but omit 
the wings, and lay the end of gut along the shank, first biting the end of gut to keep 
it from slipping. Then proceed as in remaining Diagrams, but put the wings od 
last of alL 
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up in the manner described on pages 54-56 ; but for this particu- 
lar purpose, there is no better way of fastening on the droppers 
than after the little-known manner illustrated in Pig. 58, which 
is absolutely reliable, and enables the flies to be changed with 
the greatest facility. The droppers never wear out the oast, 
but I prefer a finer knot foi* bright, still days. 

The shore most exposed to the wind is usually the best to fish, 
fcut the difficulty, of course, is to cast out against the wind. 
The young angler had better place himself so that he casts out 





Fig. 03. A Little-known Method of Fastening Droppers to Casts. 

across the wind. Rocky points are sure places for lake trout, 
as also are the mouths of streams, particularly towards the 
end of the season. 

As a rule, the flies should be drawn slowly across the waves — 
1.6., neither with nor against them — and the top dropper should 
just skim the water ; the tail fly will then sink a little. On an 
absolutely calm day, when the fish are rising, use only one fly, 
and cast, if you can, into the ripples of the rising fish. Failing 
this, cast, and let the fly sink almost to the bottom, then raise 
it up slowly. If, after due perseverance, this latter plan fails, 

G 2 
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go home. With regard to striking, it is impossible to lay 
down any general rules. Everything depends on the way the 
fish rise. Usually, if the breeze is light, the angler cannot 
strike too quickly. A fly fished dry is often killing. 

Fishing from a Boat is delightfully simple work. If there 
are two anglers, each takes an end of the boat,* which drifts 
sideways over the best fishing-grounds. These are usually 
shallows varying from 3ft. to 12ft. in depth, and the more rocky 
the better. Many fine trout will also be found at the edge of 
weed and reed beds. If the wind is light, the boat will not drift 
too fast, but in a breeze a small stone, attached to a rope, should 
be towed from amidships on the windward side of the boat. When 
much rope is let out, the boat will travel more slowly than if the 
rope were short. Floating anchors are sometimes used in lieu of 
the stone. Take a few feet of 12in. plank, about l^in. in thick- 
ness ; make a hole at each comer. Attach a light cord to each 
hole, and tie the four ends of the cords in a knot, about 6ft. from 
the boat. Each end must be the same length. To the knot fasten 
a piece of rope. Nail a few pieces of lead on to one edge of the 
board. This will cause it to float upright in the water. The 
rope is fastened amidships to the boat. The flat surface of the 
anchor offers great resistance to the water, and so causes the 
boat to drift very slowly. 

No special tackle is necessary for this sort of fishing ; but an 
lift. Gin. rod is preferable to a longer one, and a short-handled, 
large-hooped landing-net will be found very useful. The casta 
should not be made straight out from the boat, but rather to the 
left or right, the flies being drawn across, and not against, the 
waves. If the breeze is strong, draw the line very slowly, and let 
the wind belly out the line, and cany the flies along the water in 
the same direction as the boat is drifting. The angler who can 
manage this will catch many more fish than he who works his 
flies in other ways. When the ripple is very slight, the trout 
sometimes take the flies best if they are drawn against the 

* A boat for lake-fishing should be rather beamy. Swivel rowlocks are very 
adTlsable. A stool fixed to the centre of the boat has been lately introduced. It 
has many advantages over the ordinary cross-seat It is not a bad plan to put a 
piece of board from seat to seat, and sit on it. 
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ripple. When a fish rises, misses tlie fly, and the boat passes 
over him, cast behind the boat, where you think he rose, and 
you may get him. Lake trout are not usually shy. "When a 
fish is hooked, see that he does not bolt under the boat. If 
the lake is small, and the wind light, you may have your mooring- 
stone nearly on the bottom, so that, when a fish is hooked, the 
boat may be quickly stopped (by letting out additional rope), 
and held in position until the fish is landed. 

Dapping with the Green Drake or May-fly (see page 
40) is practised on many Irish lakes, particularly those of 
"West Meath * The fishing lasts for about three weeks, or 
less ; but as the flies rise earlier on some lakes than others, the 
angler may, by shifting his quarters from one lake to another, 
prolong his fishing considei-ably. 

The necessary tackle consists of a long, light, bamboo rod, 
14ft. to 18ft. in length (a grilse rod will do) ; a light, undressed 
silk line,t a trifle stouter than the Nottingham lines used for 
chub-fishing; 1yd. of the finest undrawn gut, and a No. 10 
(Kendal scale) round-bend hook. Some anglers use Stone-fly 
tackle with two hooks (see page 67). A basket with a lid is 
useful to hold the flies, or a box about 9in. square, covered 
with a piece of fine netting, one corner of which can be lifted 
up to take out the flies. The flies are found on the water, 
on the windward shore, among the rocks, and particularly on 
the leeward sides of hedges which are on the windward side 
of the lake. The hook should be put in and out of the 
back of the fly, between the wings, so that the fly floats 
feet downward on the water. The boat should drift with 
the wind, and not be checked by a atone; and the fly should be 
blown along the water in front of the boat, and not be either 
checked or dapped on the surface. It should, in fact, imitate 
the movements of the natural insects which drift across the 
water. On getting a rise, wait two seconds before striking. 

* Atf to tbJB fishing on the West Meath and other Irish lakes, I strongly advise 
"How and Where to Fish in Ireland," by " Hi Regan" (Sampson Low & Co.), to 
be consulted ; it is a most necessary work for anglers who visit Ireland. 

t The Irish Mav-flv fishermen introduce a length of floss silk of considerable 
thickness into their lines. This catches the wind, and assists in carrying out the 
fly; but if the line I have mentioned is used, the floss silk is not necessary. 
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When tlie water is rather rough, two flies on the same hook may 
be used. Saccess depends, in a great measure, on keeping the 
fly on the water, and the fly only, the gut being altogether in 
the air. A beginner will be obliged to let a few inches of 
gut touch the water; but not so the practised hand. The 
wind constantly varies in force ; as it increases, lower the 
point of the rod; as it decreases, raise it. 

Spinning, or Trolling, is chiefly carried on in large lakes 
where the trout do not rise well to a fly. Tackle similar to^ 
but stronger than, that described on page 73 should be used ; but 
its strength must depend on the size of the 
trout. For the flight I have found nothing 
so good as a Chapman spinner, a good form 
of which, known as the "Archer," is shown in 
Fig. 59. The best natural baits are stone- 
loaches, gudgeons, and minnows;* but almost 
any small fish may be used. The bait may 
be cast out in the manner recommended for 
Thames trout, but it is more commonly 
trailedf behind a boat. The secrets of suc- 
cess in trailing, or trolling, are to fish over 
the right ground, and to let out abundance 
of line — 50yds. or more. Of artificial baits, 
Devon and phantom minnows are the best. 
If a phantom bait has a tendency to bend 
in half, stuff it with cotton wool. These 
baits can easily be weighted by putting a 
few shot inside them. The two best colours are silver belly 
and blue back, and gold belly with brown back. In some 
waters a silver phantom is a very excellent bait. The size 
depends entirely on the state of the weather, water, and the 
time of year. The same rules apply to spinning-baits as to 
flies in this respect. The best place to spin over is the line 




Fig. 69. Archer 
Spinnkr. 



* Natural baits may be salted, or kept in spirits of wine, or in Kin^s Preserra- 
tive. The newest and perhaps the best preservatire is formalin. Bottles of baits 
should be kept well corked. 



t Termed 
•* trawling." 



'trolling" in Scotland and Ireland, and in some few placet 
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where the shallow water ends and the deep begins. The largest 
fish feed at night. Verb, sap. 

Large trout are sometimes caught by trolling a natural bait 
in very deep water near the bottom. The tr^e must be heavily 
weighted, and abundance of line let out behind the boat. 
Natural baits — minnows, gudgeon, or other small fish, are nearly 
always more killing than artificials. In Norway I have had 
fine speel trolling with a small trout, a proceeding I hope 
permissible where small trout simply swarm and other baits 
are wanting. When I could not get bait sufficiently small, 1 
found that the tail of a trout, cut par-tail fashion, and bound 
into a Chapman spinner with red silk, answered equally welL 

Live-baiting is not commonly practised on lakes. The 
tackle recommended for Thames trout would be the most 
suitable for the purpose. On some Irish lakes a live fish — 
usually a small trout — ^is hooked through both lips, and very 
slowly drawn after a boat, at the end of SOyds. of line. The 
pull of the boat prevents the bait getting to the bottom. 
Some very large trout are caught in this way. A trout should 
not be struck immediately he takes the bait, but should be 
given a few seconds to get the head of the bait, and with it, 
of course, the hook (which should be rather large), into his 
mouth. 

Worming in Lakes is mostly carried on at the mouths 
of tributary streams while in spate. Stewart tackle (see 
page 70) or a single hook may be used, and, as a rule, no 
shots are required. The worm is cast out, but should not 
be allowed to remain long on the bottom, but be moved 
towards the angler a yard at a time. In Sutherlandshire, 
the Highlanders worm fish in the lakes at night off rocks, 
where the water is tolerably deep. They cast a worm like a 
fly, and, allowing it to sink to the bottom, await the bites. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SEA TROUT. 

(SALMO TRUTTA. Yar., SALMO ERIOX). 

Habits and Haunts — Some Standard Flies — Fly-fishing — Other 
Methods of Fishing. 

^^EA TROUT are now, by some of our highest authorities, 
?^) supposed to be of the same species as bum trout, only 
varying from them in appearance by reason of their sojourn 
in salt water and marine diet. Experiments at Howietoun 
prove most conclusively that neither by colour nor form can 
the young of bum trout be distinguished from the young of 
sea trout during, at any rate, the first eighteen months of 
their existence. (See The Field, Sept. 22, 1888, p. 434). 

The life-history of sea trout very much resembles that of 
salmon given, at sufficient length for the purpose of this 
book, on pages 3 to 5. Local names of sea trout will be found 
on page 6. 

Sea trout are very like salmon in shape and genei*al appear- 
ance, but they may be distinguished from the " king of fishes" 
by having about as many X-shaped spots below the median 
line as above it.* 

* The lavst uncertain points of difference are the numher of rows of scales 
between the lateral line and the adipose fin, and the number of gill-rakers. Both 
vary in fish of same species, but the salmon usually has eleven rows of scales 
or less, while the sea trout usually has twelve or more rows. Of gill- 
rakers on the first gill arch the salmon usually has seventeen or more, the sea 
trout seventeen or less (note that the sea trout rarely has less than fifteen, 
including those which are rudimentary, while the bum trout rarely has more 
than fifteen ; but the two varieties sometimes breed together, and are structurally 
so similar that the dividing line is a fine one indeed). Another distinction is 
the circumference of the root of the tail, less in grilse than in salmon, but in 
neither over eight per cent, of total length of body. In the trout it is over 
ei^ht per cent, of body length. Dr. Patterson wrote some admirable articles on 
this subject in The Bazaar ^' Sportsman's Supplements " of March 14. May 9, and 
July 11, 189a 
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Sea trout abound in many of the Scotch and Irish rivers, 
but are found all round our coasts. In my opinion, they afford 
better sport, relatively, than salmon, provided they are not 
hooked on salmon-tackle, when, of course, they may be hauled 
out. They vary in size in different districts, but lib. is about 
the average, and 41b. 'a very good fish. On the West Coast 
of Ireland immense bags are sometimes made. An Irish friend 
of mine, the Rev. Henry Henn, while fishing there for salmon, 
caught in one day forty sea trout, weighing just under 701b. In 
Norway I have caught sea trout up to 121b, fishing for them 
with small salmon flies and using a field rod. Fourteen and 
fifteen pounders are not uncommon, and I saw one fish taken over 
201b. in weight. In the outer Hebrides sea trout also run very 
large. I would warn my readers against visiting even the most 
noted sea-trout rivers during dry weather, or, at any rate, before 
there has been a flood enabling the trout to push up into fresh 
water. Lakes connected with the sea by a short river often 
afford the best sea-trouting, but they will be found absolutely 
void of fish until there has been a spate of sufficient magni- 
tude to enable or induce the fish to leave the sea. Generally 
speaking, sport is more uncertain and dependent on the weather 
in the small streams than in the large ones.* 

Light salmon -tackle is frequently used for sea trout, but 
it is far pleasanter to fish with the still lighter tackle used 
for brown trout of large size. Moreover, fine tackle always 
gives the best results, unless it is too fine to hold the fish. 
Two or three flies are commonly used, and they may be 
attached to the cast in any of the ways already recommended, 
that shown at Pig. 58, on page 81, being, perhaps, the best. 
Or the fly may be looped on (Fig. 39, a) in the centre of the 
" buffer" knot (Fig. 68). Be very sure, by frequent examination, 
that the knots, gut, casting-line, &c., are sound and strong, 
for when sea-trouting there is always the chance of hooking a 
salmon. On this account it is as well to have 80yds. to lOOyds. 
of line on the reel. 

The Flies for Sea Trout are not usually imitations of the 
natural insect. Any of the salmon-flies (particularly the Jock 
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Scott and the Blae Doctor) mentioned in this book, tied small, 
are good. On other streams, again, small brook-trout flies 
are used; and should, at any time, the fish rise short, I stronglj 
recommend a change to smaller flies. On the vagaries of sea 
trout in different streams the angler must, of course, obtain 
local information, to which he should not, however, trust too 
implicitly. The Irish flies are sober-coloured patterns, some- 
thing after the nature of March Browns, and quite unlike the 
Scotch patterns ; yet I have found them kill in Scotland quite 
as well as the local flies. A particularly good fly is a large 
Wickham's Fancy, and a large March Brown is also very 
killing at times. Both Black and Red Palmers kill well on 
the West Coast of Scotland, and the fly known as Green and 
Teal* is killing almost everywhere. Most of the brighter- 
coloured lake-flies are good for sea trout, particularly the Dark 
Clarets with silver tinsel. The Durham Ranger and Thunder 
and Lightning are killing in Norway. In tide- ways I have 
found small Blue Doctoi*s and Alexandras useful SdLmo 
. imtans hooks are useful for sea trout. (See p. 114)t 

When fly-fishing for sea trout in rivers, many anglers work 
their flies as if they were fishing for salmon. Personally, I 
adhere to no rule, more often than not, perhaps, casting across 
the stream, and drawing my cast back with the top di'opper just 
dancing and bobbing along the surface. That method usually 
answers as well as any other ; but when one style of working the 
fly fails, another should be tried. Some days the fish seem to 
like the fly worked fast; at other times the flies kill best if 
worked slowly, and allowed to sink. In rivers the fish will be 
found in long stretches of water, and often lie in front of large 
rocks. They will also be found on the shallows at the tails of 
pools ; but in pools near the sea, in deeper water. In lakes, the 
best spots are nearly always on the edge of weeds, ofE rocky 

* Body, baize-coloured pigswool. Wing, teal, with a few stmnds of jungle-cock 
and red feather, and tail jungle-cock. 

t I invented long-shanked, double hooks, the bend of which was small and 
projected beyond the wing of the fly. These were to capture fish of the salmo 
trritans variety, members of the great army of pluckers. They have proved most 
successful. In Norway I have killed many fine sea trout with flies dressed on 
these hooks. (See illustrations on p. 114.) 
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points, and about islands. The fish nsuallj go in shoals ; and 
having foand a large shoal of rising fish, it is as well to keep 
the boat back, and not drift over them. The flies should be 
drawn rather quickly. If the fish seem very shy, try letting out 
40yds. of line, and trailing the flies after the boat. 

Among other methods of taking sea trout, the principal is 
worming both in clear and thick water. The process differs in 
no material respect from worming for brown trout already 
described on pages 71, 72. In thick water, large worms, or two 
or more small ones, should be used. The anglers of the North 
and Border catch many sea trout in rivers by casting the worm 
at night. Spinning is much practised. A favourite Scotch bait 
is a fragment of fine indiarubber tube bearing a hook or two. It 
is cast with the fly rod, and is most killing on the lower reaches 
of rivers. 

In the North and North-west of Scotland sea trout are often 
caught in the sea- lochs.* The best bait is a sand-eel, mounted 
on a Chapman spinner ; but the fish are also to be caught with a 
worm, cast and worked with a sink-and-draw motion, and occa- 
sionally with a fly. The best place for the two latter methods is 
in quite shallow water, close to the edge of seaweed which fringes 
the rocks. Yery full information on this subject, for which I 
cannot now afford space, was given in two articles of mine 
published in the Field on November 12, 1887, and March 3, 
1888, entitled respectively ** Sea- trout Pishing in Salt Water" 
and " Sea Angling in the North of Scotland." Spinning with 
the sand-eel is carried on during the month of June in the 
Kyles of Durness and Tongue, in Sutherland; but sea trout 
will take baits in many other sea-lochs. In the Norwegian fjords 
the natives trail a salmon fly with a worm or two on the hook, 
rowing near the shore. 

* Mr. Anderson Smith, in " Benderloch," one of the most pleasing books on 
natural history I hare erer had the pleasure of reading, tells how the sea trout 
come into the sea-lochs of the North of Scotland to feed on the heiring-fry. At 
such times I would suggest their being fished for with a large Alexandra fly, with 
two strips of white feather in the wing, which is a very good imitation of a small 
herring. In Orkney, the best fly to use in salt water is dressed with a fiery-brown 
cock's hackle, tied Palmer fashion, with or without grey-speckled wing. It ii 
supposed to imitate the sandhopper. Another good salt-water fly has a pale blue 
body, with red tip and teal wing. 

. > ->- i > 
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CHAPTER VL 



TEE THAMES TROUT. 

Habits and Haunts — Some Likely Flies — Fly -fishing — Spinning 
— Live-baiting — A New Tackle. 

C^IplHAMES TROUT grow to a great size, and often oloselj 
tf\£ji resemble sea trout in colouring. Specimens over 201b. in 
weigbfc have been taken, and a season rarely passes without 
the capture of one weighing 101b. or 121b. It is illegal to 
kill them under 16in. in length. Owing to the vast numbers 
of what I may teim foreign trout which have been turned 
into the river, the angler may catch five foreigners before he 
brings to creel one native. But there is no doubt that the 
trout introduced into the Thames from Guildford, Howietoun, 
High Wycombe, and other places, in time put on silver livery 
and lose their red spots. Trout, I am glad to say, are, without 
doubt, steadily increasing in the Thames, and in the course 
of a few more years the fishing should be very good indeed. 
An association which I formed some years ago for the preserva- 
tion of a portion of the river has turned in not less than 
100,000 trout, varying in size from fry to fish of 21b. Of 
course, the gi*eat majority of these were fry which, in my 
opinion, were far too small to turn into a river like the 
Thames. Trout are most numerous in the Middle Thames, 
between Pangboume and Maidenhead, where they have either 
been introduced artificially or come from some tributary trout 
stream. 
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Trout-fisliing begins on Apnl 1st, and ends on Augnst Slst. 
Most fish are usually caught in April and May, and in June 
if the water is not very low and bright. There is no time so 
favourable as when the river is a little above summer level and 
slightly coloured. At the commencement of the season the 
majority of trout are in the quiet reaches, but as the year 
advances most of them come up into the weirpools. At the 
same time, trout may be looked for all through the season under 
hollow banks where the bottom is of gravel and the stream 
swift, round about islands, in ballast-holes, on shallows, at the 
mouths of brooks (particularly towards the end of the season), 
and in any quiet nook or comer where the water is not too 
stagnant. In the evening, a good many fish leave the deeps 
to feed on any quiet shallows which are out of the way of the 
river traffic. 

Trout-fishing in the Thames is decidedly uncertain work, 
but the anglers who fail usually do so from lack of either 
skill or persistence. Given the skill, the secrets of success 
when fishing places other than weirpools consist in finding 
out the haunts of a fish, noting the times when he feeds, and 
fishing at those times."^ A man taking a chance day on the 
Thames has small chance of success unless he sticks to the 
weirpools or employs one of the professional fishermen to 
show him where the fish are. I believe I am correct in saying 
that though the weir and mill pools are more fished than 
any other part of the river, more fish are taken from the 
main stream and backwaters. Under favourable circumstances, 
a clever Thames angler, guided by an honest and observant 
fisherman, will often take his brace of trout, of perhaps 
31b. or 41b. each, and on occasions will double or treble that 
take. At the same time, the number of persons who fish for 
weeks without taking a trout is considerable. Thames fisher- 
men usually cnarge Ss. to 10s. a day, and for this provide 
punt, baits, and tackle, if required. 

Fly-Fisliing for Thames Tront is not a good method of 
getting at the large fish, which do not feed on flies. The only 

• Fish are now so comparatively plentiful that in places the trout-fisher has 
a fair chance of success without necessarily marking down any particular fish and 
noting its mealtimes. But he should rise very early and fish before the traffic 
commences. 
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likely way of catching a trout over 21b. with the fly is to use 
a good-sized salmon-fly (a Dusty Miller is as good as any ; see 
Chapter X.) in the rough water of milltails and weirpools. Now 
and again Thames trout take a small fly; but I have never 
risen one over 31b. The small fish rise well enough; I once 
took thirteen without moving my boat; none were over }lb., 
and all were, of course, returned. The fly was a small Ooachman. 
For waters less rough than those I have men- 
tioned, there is no fly better than the Alexandra 
(see page 47), which will, indeed, take well in 
almost still water, if allowed to sink, and then 
drawn slowly through the water. On warm 
summer evenings, when the trout visit the shal- 
lows below weirpools to feed, ordinary flies may 
be used, but they should be dressed large. The 
best are Alders, Coachmen, Sedges, Ooch-y- 
bondu with harl body and gold twist, and many 
lake, sea-trout, and grilse flies. A description 
of fly-fishing will be found in previous chapters. 
Spinning for Thames Trent ia carried 
on in a similar manner to spinning for pike, but 
the tackle is finer. The usual flight is shown 
baited in Fig. 60. The fourth triangle is not 
necessary to hook the trout, but it helps to 
keep the bait in position. A single hook will 
do as well. The engraving was made from a 
tackle baited with a bleak, by W. Parrott, of 
Henley, a veteran Thames fisherman. The gut 
should be of medium size, round and clear. 
The lip-hooks should go through the under lip 
first, as a rule ; but if a gudgeon, through the 
top lip, downwards. The bait must not ** wobble " in the least, 
but flash straight through the water like a thread of silver. 
Many anglers prefer the Francis flight (see Fig. 61) to the 
arrangement just mentioned; but I would advise those who 
are particularly clumsy in the matter of arranging a spinning 
bait, to use either a Chapman spinner with silver-plated fans, or 
the Imperceptible Spinner referred to on page 74. The trace 




Fin. 60. Thames 

Bpixning Flight 

(Baited). 
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should consist of 5ft. of moderately stout gut, tied together 
with the knot shown on page 113, terminated by a small loop 
at one end, for attachment to the reel-line, and a large loop 
at the other, to which the flight is fastened. Three feet 
from the large loop should be some such lead, with 
brass swivels, as that shown on page 72. The lead should 
always hang below the level of the line, whatever its shape 
may be. Yery small leads should be used in the open stream, 
but in the heavy watei*s of weirpools and milltails as much as 
a ioz. lead may be necessary. The angler 
should put just enough lead on to keep 
M the bait 1ft. or 2ft. below the surface. For 

/ casting from the reel, a Nottingham reel 

C^ (see page 19) and line may be used; but as 

the greatest accuracy is often required 
when spinning for trout, I think the 
Thames plan preferable. The rod should 
be long, light, and of bamboo, with a 
greenheart top ; and it will be pleasant to 
use if fitted with the rings, &c., illustrated 
on page 17. The butt should terminate 
r 'SI with a large, soft, indiarubber knob. The 

leading London tackle-makers keep excel- 
lent Thames spinning-rods. I have seen 
excellent weapons made of lancewood. 

The best baits are bleak or small dace in 
the spring, and when the water is more or 
loss coloured; but in bnght water a %mall gudgeon or stone- 
loach is very killing, and in July a minnow often takes better 
than anything else. Flights for minnows are described on 
page 73. Of course, small baits can and should be mounted 
on finer tackle than large ones ; but in the rough water of weir- 
pools fairly stout gut may be used with impunity, and is often 
necessary to hold large fish in such dangerous places. 

Spinning for Thames trout requires a good deal of prac- 
tice. Line should be pulled off the reel on to the floor of 
the punt, and the bait cast out across and rather up stream, 
and then be brought back to the angler, and liei^t rwpidly 




Fio. 61. Francis 

FUOHT. 
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Bpinning by alternate pulls of the rod and draws of the line 
through the rings with the left hand. The line should pass 
over the finger of the right hand holding the rod. In the 
Nottingham style, the cast is made off the reel, which is 
checked at the end of the cast, or when a fish is running, by 
a finger placed lightly on the rim of the reel. The two 
methods are explained at considerable length in "Angling 
for Pike." Only when fishing in rapid-running water may the 
bait be pulled slowly, and the line worked into the palm 
of the left hand. For the Nottingham method, the line 
should not be dressed, but for the Thames style a dressed 
line is necessary. 

When fishing weirpools, it should be borne in mind that 
trout will be found near the lasher up to about two o'clock, 
but after that work out into shallower w^ter at the tail of 
the pool. When the water is thick, the bait should be spun 
over shallows, and as near the bank as possible. To stand 
on the top of a weir is a mistake ; the body is outlined against 
the sky, and the fish see it. It is usually far better to fish 
from a punt. In April and May, the weir-fisher will occa- 
sionally find his bait taken by large barbel and chub. 

Of artificial spinning baits, I give the palm to the Devon, 

but a small phantom minnow, which can be cast like a fly, is 

occasionally very killing (see page 75). Finally, as to spinning, 

let me say that the Thames fishermen are the best spinners 

in the world, and that a beginner in the art cannot put himself 

under better masters. 

Live-baiting for Thames Trout has now-a-days become 

a common practice. The tackle 

consists of a fine, undressed silk line, 

a fragment of cork, 2yds. of fine 

but sufficiently strong gut, and if 

the bait is a minnow, a single hook 

to be' put through both lips ; if it is 

anything large, a small lip-hook, and 

Fio. 62. A New Triangle, a triangle, which is placed near the 

back fin. In lieu of the ordinary 

triangle, I prefer a small edition of one I invented for pike- 
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fishing (see Fig. 62) ; it lies very close to the bait, to the 
side of which it should be fixed. In live-baiting, the chief 
skill is in playing the trout, for the angler has only to moor 
his punt some 30yds. above the spot where a trout is known 
to feed, let his bait float down to the spot, and await results. 
The bait should be about 2ift. below the float. An excellent 
plan is, after the punt is moored, to let down the bait some 
yards below where you believe the trout to be ; then, when 
he comes on the feed, to reel in the bait to where he is seen 
chasing the small fry. I am speaking, of course, of trout the 
haunts and feeding-times of which are known. 

A method of live-baiting much favoured in the neighbourhood 
of Reading, both in the lower Kennett and the Thames, is to use 
two minnows each on a perch hook. One hook is, of course, at 
the end of the length of gut. About Iffc. or a little more above 
it, a second hook is attached, like the dropper fly of the wet 
fly man. One or two No. 1 shot is sufficient to weight the 
tackle, and the only float required is the cork from a chemist's 
6oz. bottle. A slit is cub in the cork to hold the line. This 
simple float is placed about 2ft. 6in. above the lower hook. 
This tackle is worked with a very fine line over the haunts of 
trout, special attention being, of course, paid to the spots where 
trout are known to dwell. It is believed that two minnows are 
more likely to attract the attention of trout than one. A good 
many trout are caught in this way. 



Ill 
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THE GRAYLING, UMBER, OB OUMER. 

(SALMO THYMAIiLUS.) 

Habits and Haunts — Flies — Dry and Wet Fly-fishing — The 
Chrasshopper — Swimming the Worm. 

^I^F in a trout-stream you catch a fish having the fatty or 
^5 adipose fin, but differing in almost every other respect 
from trout and salmon, call it grayling without hesitation. 
In addition, you will note a huge dorsal fin, violet-coloured 
and purple-spotted; peculiar eyes, with pear-shaped, indigo 
pupils ; head and back a purple black, shading to a steely 
blue; golden streaks and grey lines (hence, perhaps, its name) 
on the side, with (usually) black spots; and a small mouth, 
having a projecting upper lip. The fish may look to you like 
a very beautifully-coloured yet somewhat grotesque dace. 
Grayling are not nearly so widely distributed as trout,* and 

• The largest are found in the Hampshire and Wiltshire rivers, notably the Test, 
Itchen, Avon, and Kennet, where they grow to 41b., or even more, in weight. The 
principal English rivers, besides those mentioned, are, says Dr. Hamilton, the Lug, 
Wye, Irvon, and Arrow, in Herefordshire ; the Teme (where yearling fish are termed 
"pinks," and second-year fish •' shutts," " shots," or ** sheets "), Clun,and Corve, in 
Shropshire ; the Trent, Dove, and Wye, in Staffordshire ; the Dove and Wye, in 
Derbyshire ; the Dee, m Merionethshire ; the Derwent, Ouse, Wharfe, and Wiske, 
in Yorkshire ; and the Eden and Esk in Cumberland. They are said to be 
found in the Orkneys (contradicted in the " Field," Oct. 13th, 1888), but have only 
been introduced into other parts of Scotland (viz., the Tweed, Ayr, and Clyde) 
in recent times. In Ireland, graylins are wanting and wanted. In parts of Irelana 
giilse are termed grayling, and in the markets of the Midlands poUan, an Irish 
lake-fish, is sold as Irish grayling. {Vide "Angling for Coarse Fish,** page 128.) 
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it 18 usually impossible to say, until the experiment has been 
tried, whether a river is or is not suitable for these fish. 
One thing we know is necessary — pure water. 

Small grayling are in condition all the year round; but 
the spawners (those two years of age and upwards) are only 
at their best from August to February. Spawning in the 
spring, they afford the fly-fisher sport during the autumn 
and winter months, when trout are out of season. They 
are not such good eating as sea trout, but when in condition 
are, in my opinion, superior to the majority of brown trout. 
While they do not play with the dash of a trout, they never- 
theless die very hard, and give most excellent sport. Generally 
speaking, they are, when feeding, easier to catch than trout; 
but when much fished for, particularly in chalk- streams, they 
get very shy. 

Haunts and Habits of Grayling. —Except that in the 
North the large fish are not often found on shallows, nor any, 
large or small, in the roughest water, grayling may be looked 
for in all parts of a river. In Hampshire streams they may 
be seen rising like trout, and are commonly fished for with a 
dry fly; and those shallows which are 1ft. to 4ft. in depth 
often afford the best sport. In more rapid and undammed 
rivers, the best places are the lower edges of deep pools, where 
the water swirls round ; under banks, where the water is fairly 
deep and rapid ; the sloping banks on the edges of deep, swift 
streams ; and particularly in long stretches of the river between 
two pools, where the water is 3ft. to 4ft. deep, and neither 
very slow nor very rapid. Generally speaking, grayling haunt 
quieter water than trout, and especially favour the smooth 
glides before or after a sTirong stream. 

Grayling do not, like trout, swim near the surface when 
inclined to feed, but dart perpendicularly from the bottom, 
seize the fly, and instantly descend. They are enabled to do 
this by means of a large air-bladder, which, so Dr. Hamilton 
has discovered, works in connection with the back fin. When 
the fin becomes erect, the bladder at once fills up with air, 
and the fish, rises to the surface ; when it lies over, the 
bladder immediately gets smaller, and the fish di'ops to the 

H 2 
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bottom. Grayling feed best in morning and afternoon during 
tbe summer, and about mid-diy in winter. On some rivers 
the large fish hardly ever take the fly, and in the North fly- 
fishing gives place to " swimming the worm " from the end of 
October till after Christmas; and in the Midlands it is prac- 
tised throughout the winter, should the weather be sufficiently 
genial. 

Fly-fishing for Grayling much resembles fly-fishing for 
trout. On the Hampshire rivers grayling are caught with 
the floating fly, but the wet fly by no means fails to take 
them. Mr. Halford gives me the following as being the best 
Test grayling-flies I Wickham's Fancy (see page 33), which is 
always useful; the Red Tag* and Orange Bumbie,t killers 
in any stream; and the Adjutant Blue.| These are fancy 
flies ; but imitations of the natural flies, especially the Duns, 
are very killing. A pale- winged Dun, with an apple-green 
body, dressed very small, is a particularly good grayling-fly. 
Mr. T. E. Pritt, author of that beautiful work " The Book 
of the Grayling" — where will be found Mr. Walbran's and 
other accomplished anglers* pet casts — gives as his favourite 
flies for Yorkshire and the Midlands the Orimson Tag.§ Dai'k 
Needle,|| and Fog Blacky (see Fig. 63). In Derbyshire, the 
Bumbles are, of course, great favourites ; and I may remark 
generally, as to fancy grayling-flies, that they are always the 
better for a little bit of colour and tinsel. Grayling occa- 
sionally rise well to the May-fly, but when that occurs, having 
recently spawned, they should be returned to the water. 

* Hackld, blood-red gamecock. Body, copper-coloured peacock had, two or 
three strands twisted together (or a single strand of blue and yellow macaw tail- 
feather). Tag, ibis, or scarlet seal fur, or scarlet wool. Hook, or 00. 

t Hackle, honey-dun cock. Body, orange floss silk, ribbed with a strand of pea 
eock sword-feather, and with fine flat gold. Hook, long or 00 long. 

t Wings, medium starling or pale coot. Body, a strand from the pinion or tail- 
feather of an adjutant (or strip of quill from pinion-feather of an oldish starling^ 
Hackle and whisk, blue Andalusian. Hook, 00 or 000. The strand of adjutantls 
stripped on one edge only, by tearing down the longer flue with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand. 

§ Hackle, bronzy feather from golden plover's breast (in full plumage). Body, 
bright green peacock's harl, dressed full. Tag, crimson wooL 

I Hackled with feather from darkest part of brown owl's wing. 

1 Wings, bullfinch's wing. Body, dark purple silk, dubbed with dark heron's 
harL Legs, from neck of starling. 
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The rod and tackle for grayling are the same as those used 
for river trout, but the gut near the fly must be very fine. I 
never use more than two flies, and in quiet, clear water often 
do best with only one. On the subject of dry-fly fishing there 
is little to add to the remarks in Chapter II. The great point 
is to distinguish a rising trout from a rising grayling. The 
trout will keep near the surface, and may often be seen, 
while the grayling keeps near the bottom, except just at the 
moment of rising. The grayling frequently shows his back 
fin when he rises to the fly. Two or three bubbles are often 
left after a rise. If he misses he usually rises again and 
again. 

In wet-fly fishing it is usual to cast right across the stream, 
and allow the flies to slowly sweep round. Strike quickly and 






Crimson Tag. Dark Needle. Fog Black. 

^ Fio. 63. • Cast of Grayling-flies for North-country Streams. 

delicately at the least indication of a rise, and play the fish 
very tenderly, as he has a mouth from which the hook easily 
comes away. If he rises, but misses the fly, still go on 
casting. A grayling will sometimes rise short half a dozen 
times, and at last get hooked. In rather still water, which 
you would not dream of fishing for trout, let the fly sink 
well, and strike at the slightest movement in the water or 
tightening of the line. Never cast up stream with the wet 
fly for grayling. In the autumn and winter, do not lose heart 
and go home because you have no rises; the fish may begin 
to feed at any moment, and in one short half -hour you may 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. 

Bait-fishing for grayling should only be practised on 
streams where the large fish absolutely refuse a fly, or in 
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the North, after the middle of November, when fly-fishing 

becomes nseless. Grayling take almost any grub or larva, 

but the two baits most used are gentles and worms. On 

Herefordshire and Worcestershire grayling-streams an odd 

method of fishing is practised with what is termed 

the "grasshopper"* (Fig. 64). On to the point 

of the hook stick half a dozen gentles. A stout 

cast is generally used. A tiny qtiill float, not 

BufScient to bnoy up the leaded bait, is fixed to 

the line, to show the angler about how deep 

the bait — ^which should reach the bottom — ^is in 

the water. The " grasshopper *' is cast in likely 

spots, and worked with a sink-and-draw motion 

near the bottom. In lieu of gentles, a real grass- Fio. 64. Thb 

Oaassuoppek. 
hopper, redworm, or cabbage grub, may be used. 

" Swimming the Worm ** is a method greatly practised in 

the North after the fly-fishing is over. It is most successful 

in cold weather, particularly after frosty nights, when the 

water is low and clear; but the presence of snow-broth in 

the stream is usually fatal to success. The tackle consists 

of a very fine 8-yd. cast, terminated by a small round-bend 

hook, the shank of which should be painted red, and which, 

if not " sliced," should have a bristle lashed on to it, to keep the 

worm from slipping down. A swan-shot is fixed to the line, 

about 1ft. from the hook. The gut passes through a tiny 

cork float, not much larger than a cob-nut, which is kept 

in its place by a peg. The peg should project about l^in. 

above the float, and be painted red. Small, well-scoured 

redworms are the best baits, but brandlings will do. A rather 

stifE fly-rod and dressed line are commonly used, but I should 

gi'fO the preference to a Nottingham rod, reel, and line. AJl 

being prepared, fix your float so that, as nearly as yon can 

guess, the bait will be 6in. from the bottom, and cast the 

tackle into likely grayling-haunts, letting it swim down with 

the stream. Sometimes you may walk along the bank and 

* It ii made thus : Wrap lead round shank of hook, and orer lead wind gntm 
Berlin wool, with a few turns of hlack wool at head. Lay a straw along each «idt» 
and rib with yellow wool or thick silk. 
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follow it. At the slightest check to the float, strike gently. 
If the fish bite shyly, substitute Stewart tackle for the single 
hook. Swimming the worm is described very fully, and the 
tackle is illustrated, in Mr. Pritt's book, but in these few re- 
mai'ks all the essential points are noted. Grayling sometimes 
take a minnow, but not often. 

Dry-fly fishing for grayling has come a good deal into vogue 
on our Midland streams since this chapter was first written. 
When the water is very low and bright it is sometimes the only 
way to catch fish. In ordinary water, on the other hand, where 
there is a rippling surface, a largish fly fished wet will often 
catch fish of greater weight than duns, &c., fished dry on the 
still reaches. As a matter of fact big grayling show a marked 
objection to feeding on the surface in not a few rivers. 

It may interest those of my readers who are of a scientific 
turn of mind to know that a cross between trout and grayling 
has been produced. The attempt has often been made, and 
failed owing to the difficulty of finding trout and grayling 
spawning at the same time. But in November and December, 
1872, grayling eggs from the Lake of Pavia were fertilised with 
the milt of salmon trout, and the eggs hatched. At forty-two 
months of age the hybrids were over 13in. in length. What is 
most extraordinary is the fact that these fish were in their turn 
fertile. The experiment is recorded in the journal of the 
French Soci^t6 d'Acclimatition (1877, p. 445). As rainbow 
trout spawn about the same time as grayling, the experiment of 
crossing these two fish might be tried. 
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RAINBOW TROUT. 

(SALMO IRIDEUS: var., SHASTA.) 

The American Brook Trout — Bainbow Trout in Tasmania^ New 
Zealand^ &c, — Its future in England — Spawning habits^ 
Sport^iving qualities — Capture at Rossett — Rainbows as food 
fisK, 

gP|EFORE even the first line of the " Book of the All. 
fSMI round Angler " was penned, I saw in a glass globe 
displayed in the grounds of the ill-fated National Fish Cultural 
Association, three or four most gorgeous and beautiful trout. 
These had been brought over from America, and there was even 
then a talk of introducing them into British waters. Another 
newcomer was the American brook-trout — as a matter of fact, a 
char with roving habits. Great hopes were entertained of this 
fish, but it was such a wanderer that it was found that all 
attempts to rear it, except in absolutely enclosed lakes and 
ponds, were useless. Moreover, it was not by any means such 
a good sporting fish as our native trout; and it has, I fear, 
desei*vedly fallen in disfavour. I have seen the rainbow trout 
described as a char, but beyond the rosy blush on its side it 
has none of the outward appearance of char. It has, moreover, 
teeth on its vomer, which are altogether wanting in the chars. 
The rainbow trout, on the other hand, has slowly but surely 
become exceedingly popular. English fish-culturists obtained 
their eggs from America and Germany, and at the present 
time Sal mo irideus is a well-recognised article of commerce in 
all our leading fish-cultural establishments. Even now, how- 
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ever, we do not know for cei-tain if this fish will remain in 
English rivers. It has proved a decided success in ponds and 
small lakes. Herr Jaffe, the great German fish-culturist, 
states that it will thrive in sluggish rivers. It has certainly 
become acclimatised at the antipodes. For instance, it has 
pushed up the Tasmanian Derwent, reaching the Russell Falls 
River, where it is said to have excluded all other fish. In 
America the rainbow trout is found in rivers, and on the whole 
T am inclined to prophesy success for it if introduced in 
sufficient numbers and of sufficient size into such rivers as 
the Thames, Severn, and Bedfordshire Ouse.* 

There are several varieties of this trout, but that which has 
been imported into England is, I understand, the Shasta 
variety, which inhabits the McLeod River. Among other places 
to which the rainbow has made its way is that go-ahead little 
colony, New Zealand. Thanks to the kindness of Sir Thomas 
Wardle, I have not only caught this fish in his preserve on 
the borders of Staffordshire, where it lives in company with 
brown trout, fontinalis, hybrids, and Loch Levens, but have 
also been able to secure the photographic representation which 
faces this page. This fish is a male which was caught about 
spawning time, and therefore appears unduly big in the head. 
As a matter of fact, the rainbow-trout resembles no other fish 
known to us so closely as the sea- trout. Its belly is white, 
sides silvery, back dark, and there are a number of black spots 
on its back, sides, and fins. The rainbow colour is a lovely 
rosy blush which stretches in a broad bar all down each 
silvery side of the fish. In Sir Thomas Wardle's water these 
trout, as I can say from my own observation, spawn in June 
Several I caught one spring, while waiting for the May-fly to 
rise on the Dove, had eggs and milt running from them. I 
need hardly say they were returned to the water. Mr. Charles 
Walker, who with Dr Patterson has published a monograph 
on this interesting fish, places the spawning season much 
earlier — namely, February to March. Probably the fish which 
have been in Europe for some years are gradually approximating 
in their spawning habits to the native trout. ___^ 

* A rainbow trout was caught in the Alyn, at Rossett, on May 7th, 1899. 
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So far as sport- giving qualities are concerned, Salmo irideus 
is, I am inclined to say, superior to our own river brown 
trout, though perhaps not quite so strong as a really well- 
conditioned lake trout. As a sporting fish I would place the 
i*ainbow between our ordinary river trout and the sea trout. 
It is an exceedingly bold riser, and has not yet developed 
any particular taste in the matter of flies, apparently, so far 
as my experience goes, being willing to rise at anything if in 
the humour. It is a hardy fish, the eggs being hatched more 
easily than those of our common brown trout, and the fry 
are more easily fed and reared. Mr. Walker describes it as 
the hardiest of all trout. It very rarely sufEers from attacks 
of fungus, which is a great recommendation. 

Rainbow trout certainly thrive better in warm waters than 
in cold, and they are far better suited for our deep, sluggish 
rivei's, if they will remain in our rivers at all, than for the 
shallow, rippling streams of the North Country, Scotland, and 
Ireland. I would recommend anyone who has a little money 
to waste in a most interesting and perhaps valuable experi- 
ment to turn rainbow trout into his water. It is most desirable 
to settle whether or no these fish will remain in the larger 
British rivera. In the spring of 1899 I caught a rainbow-trout 
in Upper Dovedale. It was one of two hundred placed in the 
Dove the previous autumn by Sir Thomas Wardle. 

I had forgotten one of the most pleasing characteristics of 
this handsome fish. On the table it makes a most excellent 
dish, very superior to an ordinary river trout, but not so 
good as a Gillaroo or a sea trout. It should be noted that, 
owing to its spring habit of spawning, it is in season along 
with the gi'ayling all through the autumn and early winter. 
With a good stock of Salrtio fario and Salmo irideus in a 
river, the happy fly-fisher may wield his rod nearly all the 
year round. Rainbow trout grow to 91b. or more, and 5Ib. 
is a fairly common weight in waters where the food supply is 
abundant. 

I shall be much obliged if any of my readei*8 who hear of 
these fish being successfully introduced into a British river 
will send- me particulars. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CHAR, CEABR, OB CEARRE, 

(SALMO SALVELINCJS; SALMO ALPINUS, ETC.) 

HahiU aiid Haunts — Fly-fishing — Spinning — Fishing at Night 
with the Worm. 

Sj^HAR* are lake-fish, and thrive best in still, deep waters 
#5^ of a low temperature. In appearance they much re- 
semble trout, but ai'e more gorgeous in colouring, particularly 
just before spawning, when their bellies become a bright 
crimson or scarlet — hence their Welsh name, torgoch, which 
means red-belly. The front edge of the dorsal, ventral, and 
anal fins, and upper edges of pectoral fins, are often a pure 
white or orange colour. The eyes are golden, and the back a 
bluish purple, tinged with gold. Should there be any difficulty 
in deciding whether a fish is a trout or a char, examine the 
roof of its mouth. If a trout, you will find a double row of 
teeth running down the central bone, or vomer. If a char, 
there will only be a few teeth, which will be found in the 
more forward part of the bone. Char are found in many 
lakes of the United Kingdom, but vary greatly in their habits 
in different waters. In Scotland, they rise best to a fly in 
Loch Doon, Ayrshire ; Loch Achilty, Ross-shire ; Loch Knockie, 
Inverness-shire (in October) ; the Tai-ff, Kirkcudbright (late in 

•For many particulars in this chapter relating to char I am indebted to 
Dr. Day's ••British and Irish Salmonidae." 
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the season); Oorry Lair; and in Loclis Docbart, Ei-icht, and 
Pruchie. They are found in a number of lakes, large and 
small, in Ireland, and in the smaller lakes will sometimes 
rise to the fly. In Longh Conn a char was once taken on 
a salmon-fly. In Wales, char take the fly freely, but in the 
Cumberland and "Westmoreland lakes they do not come much 
to the surface, or into shallow water, except when spawning. 
They are said to take the fly in Goat's Water and Hawes 
Water. The average size of this fish is something under Jib. 
One of the largest ever taken was caught -on a spinning bait, 
last year, in Windermere, by Mr. Higham, of Bowness; it 
weighed 21b. loz. Besides torgoch, char are termed gally-tront, 
red-wame, and mumeen. These fish are excellent eating, and 
potted char is a well-known delicacy. At Howietoun, char have 
been successfully interbred with trout. The offspring are not 
sterile, as might have been expected. 

For fly-fishing, very fine tackle should be used, and there 
may be three, or even four, flies on the cast. The flies should 
be drawn slowly, and the rod-point kept low, so that they 
sink a little below the surface. Indeed, a shot or two to sink 
the flies may sometimes be added with advantage. Char, when 
inclined to rise, are not very particular in the matter of flies. 
Ordinary lake-flies, dressed small, are commonly used. A 
Red Spinner, with gold twist, I have known kill in Ireland ; and, 
generally speaking, a little gold twist or tinsel, and a bit of 
colour, are advisable. Mr. H. B. Francis, a veteran fly-fisher, 
says the following fly has special attractions for char. It is 
a variation of one of Mr. Colquhoun's flies: Bright red land- 
rail wing, yellowish red hackle and body. There should be 
a second hackle, with some fine gold twist, carried Palmer 
fashion down the body. When the fish will not take the 
flies cast in the usual manner, the cast should be shotted, 
and trailed very slowly after the boat at the end of a long 
line. 

Spinning for char is much practised on Windermere, where 
the local fishermen use a contrivance known as a " plumb-line.** 
The angler should use ordinary brook-trout spinning tackle 
(see page 72), and for bait a Devon, quill minnow» or blue 
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ptantom. A very heavy lead (loz. or more) should be put on 
the trace, 1 Jyd. from the bait, which should be trailed slowly at 
the end of SOyds. or more of line. If it is cast out in Thames- 
fashion, it should be allowed to sink well before being drawn in. 
If sport is not obtained, try lighter or heavier leads until your 
bait is at the right depth. This difficulty of finding the depth 
may be got over by the plumb-line already referred to. Thi* 
tackle consists of a strong cord, about SOyds. in length, which 
carries five baits. At the end of the line is a large swivel, and 
to the swivel is fastened a l^lb. lead. Attached to the line are 
five di'oppersjwhich vaiy in length from 6yds. to 10yds. The 
shortest are nearest the lead. To each dropper is fastened a 
trace with swivels, and at the end of each trace is a spinning 
bait, usually of metal, home-made — one side silver, the other 
copper. The boat is rowed slowly along, and the lead is let down 
over the stem. Then follows a di'opper, then some of the cord,, 
and another dropper; and so on until all the line is in the water. 
The heavy lead causes the main line to hang down nearly^ 
perpendicularly in the water. The resistance of the spinning^ 
baits to the water, as the boat moves along, keeps them and the 
traces extended clear of the cord. In March, the Windermere 
chai* are about 90ft. down in the deepest parts of the lake. They 
come nearer the surface in the summer. About September they 
come on to the shallows for spawning purposes, and are netted 
during the autumn. 

In some lakes, probably all, char take a woi-m well at night. 
The boat is moored, and the tackle — ^which consists of a gut cast, 
and two small hooks, a yard above which is a ioz. pipe lead — is 
let down a considerable depth into the water. Yarious depths 
must be tried, until the fish are found. The baits are well- 
scoured brandlings and redworms. The fish bite best just 
before dawn. 

I caught quantities of char one Aujjust on the shallows at the 
outfall of a glacier-fed lake in Northern Norway. The fish rose 
freely but came short, plucking the fly again and again without . 
being hooked. Quick striking is necessary, and the flies should^ 
be small and bright in colour. 

The char in the illustration is one I caught in Gort Glas, a. 
lough in County Clare. 
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THE SALMON. 

(SALMO SALAR.) 

Habits and Haunts — Waders and Dress — Bod and Tackle for 
Fly-fishing — Knots — Standard Flies — Casting and Working 
the Fly — Striking , Playing y and Gaffing the Fish — Spinning , 
or Trolling — Fishing with Prawn and Worm — Trent Method 
of Salmon-fishing, 

IjT the end of the procession of game fish comes, king of 
all, the mighty salmon. Need I describe him? I think 
not. Of his life-history a brief account is given in Chapter 1. 
More useful to the angler will be a short description of his 
haunts and habits, so far as they are involved in his capture. 
Had I some ten times the space to devote to this one fish, 
I could have touched upon the numberless controversies respect- 
ing his habits and the ways of angling for him; but I am 
here obliged to limit myself — ^not, perhaps, to the reader's 
sorrow — to the best advice I am capable of giving in the matter 
of tackle, and an account of the principles relating to salmon- 
fishing which are generally accepted by the most experienced 
anglers of the day. 

Now as to his habits and haunts. His abiding-places in 
rivers are usually the pools, in some of which he will never rise 
to a fly — why, no one knows. In this he somewhat resembles 
barbel. The angler who fishes a strange river will therefore lose 
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much time and have poor sport unless he obtains the services 
of a local fisherman, or gillie, to show him the pools (termed 
** casts," or " catches ") in which salmon rise, and the best way 
of fishing them."*^ Many pools contain rising fish only when 
the water is at a certain height — which height local anglers 
know well. In a flood or spate, when the fish are running 
up stream, a salmon may be looked for behind any rock, and 
local experience is then not so valuable. In large, slow-flowing 
rivers, such as the Shannon above Fortunma, salmon ai*e 
caught on the fords — i.e., short pieces of the river where the 
water shallows somewhat — ^and in only a few feet in depth 
— spots which would be called "hills" on the Thames. The 
habits of salmon vary much in different rivers. In one stream 
they will rise in pools close to the sea; in another, not until 
they have put fifty miles between themselves and the sea-coast. 
In one river the fishing may be only good in the spring; in 
another, not until July or even late autumn. Therefore, before 
renting or visiting a river, make yourself thoroughly acquainted 
with its characteristics, or you may be greatly disappointed, and 
may consider, perhaps with justice, that you have been swindled. 
In lakes, salmon will be found more particularly off rocky points. 
In the spring, the kelts (there is an explanation of names 
on page 6) are often a great nuisance, as they take the* fly, 
or any bait, far more eagerly than the clean fish. In the 
summer months, unless the weather is very wet, the fishing 
is usually at its worst, aikd is at its best in the autumn, after 
the netting has stopped in the estuaries. In genial weather, 
the fish rise best in the morning and evening, and worst in 
the afternoon. Just after sundown is always a likely time. In 
cold weather, the fishing is best after mid-day. Fresh-run fish 
may be known by their silvery appearance and the presence 
of sea-lice. They take the fly, or bait, more eagerly than those 
that have been some time in the river. In the autumn, blotches 
of red and black spots appear on the male fish, which are 
then called red fish. By the way, when you hear a Scotchman 

* Sometimes a beginner refuses to believe this theorjr, Tigorously fishes the 
traditionally useless pools, and catches a salmon out of it. l saw a man do this 
twice in the first fortnight's salmon-fishing of his life. 
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Bpeak of a fisli, jou maj be certain he means a salmon, as trout 
are not called "fish" in Scotland. 

Salmon rarely take the fly in salt water; but should many 
fish be in an estuary, the experiment of casting a fly over 
them should be tried.* 

Waders and Dress. — All-wool clothing, knickerbockers, 
thick, knitted stockings, Norfolk or other easy-fitting jacket, 
of a thickness suitable to the season, and stout, well-greased 
boots, form the best attire. Waders — which on many rivers are 
absolutely necessary — ^require more consideration. The ordinary 
thing is stockings or trousers of waterproof cloth. Over the 
feet, outside the stockings, ^re drawn woollen socks, and over 
these leather, or canvas and leather, shoes, called "brogues." 
The whole aiTangement is cumbrous, and inconvenient to put 
on and off ; and I may say I greatly f avoui* certain combination 
waders made by Cording, of Piccadilly, in which the brogue and 
stocking or trousers are all in one piece. They are on or off 
in a moment. Their one fault is that the foot cannot be turned 
inside out, to be dried either of perspiration or any water which 
may have got in. When not wading, the angler should take 
eveiy opportunity of turning his stockings down, to ventilate 
them. However, on any but a hot day, it is unwise, having once 
got into a profuse perspiration, to turn down wading trousers, 
which usually come high up on the back and chest. The 
danger of a chill is veiy great. There are wading- trousers, 
made by Cording, with a life-belt attached — not a bad idea 
for some rivers, where the bottom varies considerably and sud- 

* In July, 1888, Sir John H. Morris, K.G.S.L, and some friends, fishing near 
Stornoway, in a bay about tialf a mile, or less, from the mouth of the Qrimertta 
river, took several salmon in absolutely salt water. In consequence of continued 
dry weather, the salmon had been detained in the estuary for some time, and it was 
about ten days before they showed any inclination to take the fly. While fly* 
fishing for sea trout in the sea, the discovery was made that tbe salmon would take 
the fly. They took only for a week, and sixty were killed on five rods. No salmon 
have been caught in the place before or since. Sir John, who has vety kindly given 
me the most exact particulars, informs me that the depth of the water where the 
fish were taken was 10ft. to 12ft. The weather on the first da^ was cloudy with a 
good breeze ; but afterwards fish were taken on an ebbing tide with very UUle 
wind. They rose best on rising tide with a good stiff breeze. The fly used on Uie 
first day was the Wasp, on a No. 5 hook, worked deep in the water ; but larger 
flies were afterwards used wiih equal success. Dr. Hamilton tells me that, in the 
Fleet, a piece of water on the coa&t of Sutherland, between Dornoch and Goldspie, 
salmon are commonly fished for with the fly during the first few hours of the risiflg 
tide. There are many ini»tances on record of salmon taking a bait in salt watei; 
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denlj. There are maiij streams where trousers are not required 
— I mean wading-trousers — and stockings will do, or even a 
pair of knee-high, waterproof boots. Of stockings, the " Norge" 
semi-waders are among the best; thej are kept up by means 
of light tweed continuations, which make them look like 
trousers. Waders may be of thin waterproof cloth for summer 
use, or of stout felt, waterproofed on the outside, for spring 
and autumn. There is real danger in standing in icy cold 
water in waders intended for summer use. Therefore, when 
making your purchase, consider the time of year and the tem- 
perature of the water you are likely to wade in. Have plenty 
of nails to the soles of the brogues, which should be riveted 
to the sole-leather before it is fastened to the brogue. Nails 
which are hammered or screwed in after the sole is complete 
soon tumble out. It is a good plan to have two pairs of 
wading-trousers, and use them on alternate days; there will 
then be ample time for them to be dried inside.* 

In deep, heavy streams, wading is sometimes only possible 
by means of a metal-tipped staff; but in such streams none 
but the young and strong should venture. Some rivers have 
a way of running suddenly into deep holes; therefore, on a 
strange stream the angler should not wade deeply without 
first having obtained some information from local people as 
to any hidden dangers there may be. 

Bod and Tackle for Salmon-fishing.— The rod should be 
of greenheart,t 16ft. to 19ft. long, according to the purchaser's 
strength. For boat work, 14ft. is a sufficient length. It should 
be rather thicker than a Castle Connell rod at the butt, and 
thinner near the point; but it is very important not to have 
a light, whippy top. The top must be a little heavy, or it will 

* Wading boots or stockings can be easily repaired by means of a solution of 
naphtha and indianibber, obtainable at most of the waterproofers*. It should be 
laid smoothly on the leaky spot with a knife, and allowed a few minutes to partly 
dry. Then a piece of thin indiarubber or waterproof cloth, which has also received * 
a coating of the solution, should be laid over the leaky spot, smoothed down with 
the tingers, to get out the air-bubbles, and left under at least a 101b. weight until 
the fouowmg day. 

t I have not the least objection to the new steel-centred, split-cane salmon-rods 
beyond their price. A member of the Fly-fishers' Club caught some hundredweight 
of salmon on one of these rods, and savs it is stiU as good as new. It is a 
capital plan to have the top joint of spht cane, the rest greenheart. 

I 2 
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Fio. 65. 



not lift a long line off the water. A good rod bends right 

from the butt when being used. The rod-fittings should 
be the same as those described on page 17, ex- 
cept as regards the top ring, which should be 
larger than the one there shown. No. 5, pattern 
A (Fig. 65), which has a revolving inner ring, 
is the best size and shape for the purpose. It 
is immaterial whether the joints are spliced 
together or fastened by ferrules. Spliced rods 
cast a little the best, but ferruled rods are far 
more convenient. The majority of anglers like 
a metal reel with a check; I prefer either one 
of the bi*ake-reels, or a strongly-made, first 
quality Nottingham reel, if fitted with a check 
and my line-guard (see page 20). It should be at 
least 4in. in diameter. Though I think that reels 
EiNo FOR Sal- of the Nottingham type, with large barrels,* will 
in time supersede all others, for every kind of 

fishing, it is only proper to 

state that the great majority 

of salmon - anglers still use 

metal winches. The engraving 

(Fig. 66) was made from one of 

Farlow's metal winches which 

has a check both noiseless 

and adjustable. By turning 

the screw, the check may be 

lessened or increased at plea- 
sure. Winches of this kind 

should be kept full (but not 

to overflowing) of line, which 

should nearly resemble that 

described on page 21, but 

must be longer and thicker- 
how thick I cannot say, that 

point depending in a great 




Fio. 66. Metal Winch wrrn Adjust 
ABLE, Noiseless Check. 



• So much line has to be held on a salmon-reel that, unless the reel is very lanra 
Indeed, the barrel may with advantage be smaller than is usually the case. Of 
<soune, the larger the birrel, the less room there is for line on the reeL 
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Fig. 67. Like-drier. 



measure on the stiffness of the rod. Ninety yards of back 
line, and 35yds. of casting line (slightly tapered) is not too 
much, except on small rivers. For salmon-lines, the dressing 
already given (page 21) 
Is improved by the addi- 
tion of one-third copal 
yainish. Lines should 
always be dned after use, 
by merely being unwound 
on to the floor, or on to 
some such line-drier as 
that shown in Fig. 67. 
Another kind fits on the 
rod. 

Salmon-c^t both thick and long is difficult to get, and 
expensive; but as it lasts a long time, it is less costly than 
it seems. It is difficult to improve on a 3-yd. cast of the 
best salmon-gut (not tapered), the strands tied with the 
" buffer '* knot (see Fig. 68). A less troublesome (bepause no 
silk whipping is necessai'y) but less strong gut-knot, is given 

on page 23. A good and cheaper 
cast may be made in the following 
way : Take two casts of medium 
gut, 8oah them well, and tie them 
together. Hang them by the 
middle over a hook attached to 
the wall, and then separately 
twist each end the same way with 
the finger and thumb. Having twisted each end almost as 
much as it will bear, lay the ends together, and twist them 
both together the reverse way. This operation requires a little 
skill and care, but the result Is good. Good tapered casts are 
made commencing with plaited or twisted gut. A hank of good 
salmon-gut is worth taking care of. It should be exposed to the 
light as little as possible, and should be kept either in a sheet of 
pure rubber, or in a piece of wash-leather. 

Hooks for salmon should be of the best quality ; the barbs 




Fig. 6& The Strongest Knot 
FOR Out-casts. 
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must not be cut very deep, and the points should be 8ti*aight — 
t.e., not turned out. Eyed hooks have come into use for salmon- 
flies, but I have heard them greatly abused, many anglers 
preferring the old-fashioned gut loop, the faults of which are 
that if of bad gut, or exposed much to the sun, it wears out 
before the fly;, and that when the wax on the tying-silk 
perishes — as it will perish in time — ^the loops draw.* If eyed 
hooks are used, the eyes must be large, for the thick gut has 
to go twice through if the knot shown in Fig. 20, page 29 (which 
is the best for the purpose) is used. The two best eyed hooks 
for salmon are either the patent eyed hooks in which the eye 
is made of flne wire, and bi*azed on separately (Fig. 69), or 



b 



Fig. 69. Double-eyed Hook with 
Patent Eye. 



Fig 70. The Loop Eye. 



the loop-eyed hook invented by Mr. Whitmore (Fig. 70) .f 
There is not a great deal to choose between them. They are 
both very superior to the ordinary eyed hooks of commerce. 
I favoui' double hooks for small flies, particularly the " salmo 
irrifcans " (see page 88), &c. They cause the fly to swim properly, 
but require double pressure to take hold. A saluion-fly which 
swims on its back or side is very little use. For an obvious 
reason, it is necessary to put more pressure on the fish when it 
firat takes a fly on a double hook than if a single hook only is 
used. 

* It has been sugf^ested that salmon-flies might with advantage be tied on eyed 
hooks, with a loop of gut projecting through the eye. Should the gut-loop wear 
out before the fly, the metal eye would still remain, and the fly might oe used until 
the feathers were worn out. 

t Tha<)e hooks are made at Redditch, the first-mentioned by Warner & SaoMt 
those with loop eyes by Bartleet & Sons. 
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There are few special knots to mention in this chapter 
The "buffer ""knot for casts I have just given, the knot for eyed, 
hooks is illustrated on page 29 (Fig. 20), and the cast maj be 
knotted to the gut-loop of a fly according to that method. The 
knot for joining the cast to reel-line is given on page 24. 

Before fishing, be most careful to see that the line, casts, and 
knots are all strong, sound, and free from defects, and that 
the reel — which keep well oiled — is in working order. Do not 
use very fine tackle for salmon, or you will most certainly 
lose the best fish ; but finer tackle than is ordinarily used is 
strong enough, if there ai*e no weak places in it. In some pools, 
&c., salmon have to be held, and the strongest tackle becomes 
necessary. 

With reference to bags and baskets for carrying thh salmon 
after they are landed, I need say but little. As salmon are 
large fish, the bag is decidedly the most convenient, and those 
which expand on the principle of the well-known Freke bag 
are the best. As a rule, salmon-anglers have an attendant to 
cany the fish. 

I designed a little instrument, a multum in parvo, to slay fish, 
open their mouths, and extract the hook. A brass case 
containing gag and disgorger forms the handle of the knob. It 
is termed a " Patent Priest." For pike-fishing it is invaluable, 
and has recently been made in small sizes for other fish. Bear- 
ing in mind that salmon-flies, which are costly things, frequently 
get badly mauled while being extracted from the fish's mouth, I 
should decidedly call this " priest " an economical invention. 

Of cases and books for salmon-flies an endless variety is 
kept in the tackle-shops. A box which is intended as a storage 
place for flies should certainly be made of tin, with a closely- 
fitted lid, to keep out moths and other insects. Never expose 
salmon- flies to the light, except when they are being used. 
The sun fades the colours — ^hence the folly of carrying them 
on one's cap. A tarnished silver or gold body may be revived 
by scraping with a knife, or rubbing with a pointed piece of 
hard wood and plate powder. The colours of the feathers 
may sometimes be renewed, if the fly is touched up with 
Judson's dyes, applied by means of a camel-hair brush. 
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Moths are minoas to feathers ; therefore, keep spare flies in a 
tin box in which is a pill-box, with perforated lid, containing 
some substance obnoxious to moths, snch as naphthaline 
crystals. To destroy moths' eggs, sprinkle the flies with ben- 
zine collas or chloroform, by means of a scent-spray. I am 
indebted to my friend Mr. H. Keily for this idea. 

Salmon-flies represent no flies known to naturalists, but 

are probably taken by the fish for ^but no, I will not go into 

that question further than I have on page 2. The present 
fashion is to use gaudy flies. Our fathers used very sober- 
coloured patterns, and seem to have killed as many salmon 
as we do. Colour is rather important in a salmon-fly, size 
very impprtant. In spi*ing and autumn the fresh-run salmon will 
take larger flies than they will in the summer ; and in autumn, 
the fish which have been some time in the river are only to be 
tempted with small flies. In still water, use a much smaller fly 
(sparsely dressed, and not over- winged) than in rapid streams. 
Beginners nearly always use too large flies, and rarely provide 
themselves with small ones. On the Shannon, Tweed, and 
other large, swift-flowing rivers, gaudy flies. Sin. in length, are 
often used in the spring. These large lures are little or no use 
in small rivers; but if a river is deep, an attractive fly is 
required, and of all colours, red and black are the two which 
are most easily seen through any considerable depth of 
coloured water. On sunny days, when the water is clear, use 
light-coloured flies ; but on gloomy, dark days, a dark-bodied fly 
is better — this, probably, because a light-coloured fly is less 
easily seen against the sky than a dark one. Salmon rarely 
see the fly from the same point of view that we do. 

The most favourite fly of all is the Jock Scott* (Fig. 71), 



* Tag, silver thread and light yellow silk. Tail, a topping and Indian crow. 
Butt, Uack ostrich harl. Body, in two equal parts— first, light golden-yeUow floss 
silk, ribbed ^th silver thread ; above and below are placed three toucan feathers, 
batted with black ostrich harl : second half of body, black floss silk, with black 
hackle run down it, and ribbed with oval silver tinsel. Hackle at throat, gallina. 
Wing— the under, two strips of black Turkey with white tips, two strips of bustard 
and grey mallard vdth flbres of golden-pheasant tidl, peacock swoid-feather, red, 
blue, and yellow dyed swan ; the upper, two strips of mallard, and a golden- 

Eheasant topping over all. Sides, jungle-fowL Cheeks, blue chatterer. Homa, 
lue macaw. Head, black wooL 
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which slionld be kept in at least three sizes; it is useful any- 
where. Blue Doctor* (Fig. 72) and Silver Doctor I would place 




Fig. 71, 



Fig. 73. The Durham Banger. 
next ; they are simply invaluable flies. For bright, open pools, 
the Durham Rangerf (Fig. 73) is excellent. The ButcherJ and 

* Tag, silTer thread and yellow floss silk. Tail, a topping and blue chatterer. 
Butt, red wool. Body, light blue floss silk, ribbed with silver oval. Hackle, 
light blue run down body ; hackle at throat, iay. Wing, under, grey Turkey, 
peacock wing, golden-pheasant tail, teal, red, blue, and yellow dyed swan ; wing, 
upper, brown mallard, and topping over all. Horns, blue macaw. Head, red wool. 

f Tag, silver thread and lignt yellow silk. Tail, topping and Indian crow. Butt, 
black ostrich harl. Bodv, two turns of orange silk, two turns of dark red claret 
seal fur. the rest dark blue seal fur. Tinsel, ribbed with silver oval. Hackle, 
dark red claret from claret seal fur ; hackle at throat, medium blue. Wing, 
four golden-pheasant tippets (two long and two shorter). Two junglecock 
feathers projecting beyond the golden-pheasant tippets, and a topping over alL 
Sides, junglecock. Cheeks, blue chatterer. Horns, blue macaw. Head, black 
wool. 

i The Butcher is dressed thus : Tag, gold twist and orange floss. Tail, one 
topping. Butt, black ostrich harl. Body, two or three turns of red, ditto of 
medium blue, ditto of red, and the rest of blue, pigswool. Broad silver tinseL 
Medium red claret hackle. Gallina on shoulder. Under-wing, a tippet and ^old 
pheasant rump-feather ; over them strips of brown mallard, bustard, peacock- wmg, 
wood<dack ; and blue and yellow swan strips. Black head. 
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Popliam* are also first-class flies, and will kill almost any. 
whera 

Some dark flies should always be kept in the fly-book, f<w 
gloomy days. One of the best of these is the Black and Teal 
(Fig. 74), dressed according to the late Francis Francis' pattem-f 




FiG. 74. The Black and Teal. 

a, Head ; 6, Gut-loop ; c, Shoulder Hackle ; d, Body ; c, Tinsel ; /, Butt; 
Qy Tag ; \ Tail ; i, Under Wing ; ;, Upper Wing. 

It is good on most rivers, and particularly the Spey and the Tay. 
There are two other sober-coloured flies — ^Western Butcher,J 
and August Brown§ — for the dressings of which I am indebted 

A 

* Tag, gold thread. Tail, a topping, and Indian crow. Butt black harL Body 
in three equal parts, butted with black ostrich harl ; the first, orange floss silk, 
ribbed with gold thread, baring Indian crow above and below. The middle joint, 
yellow floss silk, ribbed with g[old thread, with Indian crow as on other joint 
Third joint, medium blue floss silk, ribbed with silver thread, vdth Indian crow as 
before. Hackle, at throat only, jav. Wing— under, flbres teal, gaUina, golden 
pheasant tail, light brown turkey, bustard, red and yellow dyed swan ; upper, 
two strips of mallard, and topping over alL Cheeks, blue chatterer. Horns, 
blue macaw. Head, black wool. 

t Black and Teal is dressed thus : Tag, silver twist and golden floss. Tail, one 
topping. Butt, black harL Body, two turns of orange floss, the rest black (floss, 
horsehair, or mohair); ta large flies fur is often used. Broadish silver tmsel. 
Black hackle over three parts of the body. Gallina (the dark feather with the 
large, round spots) on the shoulder. Wing, double (single in small flies) jungle- 
cock, with topping over them, and two Kood-sized teal, or slices of widgeon, or 
pintail, to form a body to the wing. Head, gold thread. 

J Body, dark maroon mohair, silver twist. Wings, gronse-featber, with two 
strands blue macaw. Hackle, jay's wing, mixed with some few dark stranda. 
Tail, golden-pheasant hackle. 

S Body, light brown mohair, gold twist. Wings of the gled tail or bittern. 
Hackle, dark brown. Very useful in full water. 
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to Dr. Hamilton. To these flies should be added the Dusty 
Miller* (Fig. 75)— which, by the way, will often rise trout in 
Southern streams— Parson, Thunder and Lightning, and the 
Wilkinson. I have an exceedingly good opinion of the Bull- 
dog,t a fly invented by Strong, fishing-tackle maker, of Carlisle, 
which has proved most successful, not only on the Eden, but on 
many other rivers in England and Norway. It killed a salmon over 
501b. in the Eden. This fly 
is not nearly so well known 
as it deserves. 

Generally speaking, flies 
from the foregoing list will 
kill anywhere, if dressed the 
proper size. If any must be 
omitted, I should say, leave 
out the Parson, August 
Brown, and Thunder and 
Lightning. Of course, you 
must expect gillies ^.nd Fio. 75. The Dusty Miller. 

fishermen, who only use 

local flies, to say that they are no use. But do not believe 
them. At the same time, do not by any means despise local flies. 
Here and there are rivers in which the old, sober flies, much 
resembling some of those used for lake trout, kill best. As a 
rule, however, the flies I have mentioned, if used the proper 
size, and chosen according to the colour and height of the 
water, state of the weather, and time of year, will be quite 
as successful as any others. Major Traheme, one of the 

* Tag, silver thread and light yellow silk. Tail, a topping. Butt, black ostrich 
harl. Body, embossed silver tinsel, and two turns of eoluen-yellow floss silk at 
shoulder, nbbed with gold oval. Hackle at throat, gallina. with green olive under 
it. Wing— under, black turkey with white tip, peacock wing, golden-pheasant tail, 
bustard, teal ; upper, brown mallard, topping over aU. Sides, jungle-fowL Horns, 
blue macaw. Head, black harL 

} Mr. Strong kindly fives me the dressing as follows : Tag, gold twist and ruby 
floss. Tail, topping and blue chatterer. Butt, black harl. Body— first half, silver 
oval ; two toucan feathers above and below, tied in at joint, over that black harl ; 
second half, light blue floss, ribbed with silver oval. Hackle, verv dark blue. 
Throat, teaL Under>wing, strips of golden-pheasant tippet; over- wing, strips of 
black and yellow swan. Cheeks, light drake, jungle-fowl, and blue chatterer; 
golden-pheasant topping above. Head, black harL 
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most experienced salmon-fisliers in the United Kingdom, gives, 
in the Badminton Library, a very short list of flies, "with 
one or other of which** — ^to use his own words — ^**from the 
beginning to the end of the season, and in any part of the 
United Kingdom, sahnon are to be killed, if at all." The list 
consists of the Jock Scott, Durham Ranger, Childers, Butcher, 
Popham, Thunder and Lightning, Silver Grey, Lion, Captain, 
Black Jay, Claret Jay, Dirty Orange, Fiery Brown, and the 
Spring Grub. The last is a peculiar form of wingless fly, 
which is gradually coming into vogue : I have copied Mr. G. M. 
Kelson's dressing,* as given in the Badminton Library. In 
Norway the fish show a decided preference for gaudy patterns, 
such as the Popham. The Butcher is another excellent fly in 
Scandinavia. As a matter of fact, most of the flies which kill 
salmon in England will be found to kill in almost any part of 
the world. I cannot too strongly emphasise the importance of 
having a fly of the right size for the water and season. Two 
different sizes may even be necessary in the same pool, for salmon 
may lie just below the surface of the roughest portion, where 
a good-sized fly is desirable, and also in a calmer spot, where 
a smaller fly is better. I have not thought it necessary to 
give the dressings of all the flies mentioned, as any good 
tackle-maker can supply them. For several of the dressings 
given I am indebted to Mr. Farlow, who tied the flies from 
which the illustrations were made. 

Casting and Working the Fly. — Casting a salmon-fly is 
really very similar to casting a trout-fly, but the point of the 
rod should follow rather a bolder curve, and more time should 
be given between the backward and forward cast. The Spey or 
switch cast is very useful in salmon-fishing, and so occasionally 
is the horizontal cast.J On this matter, pages 33-37 should be 

* Tag. silver twist and light blue silk. Tafl, scarlet ibis and blue macaw, in 
marriea strips. Body in two sections, having three hackles (the shortest at the 
tag, the longest at the head). Butt, a furnace hackle, dyed orange. The first half 
of the body, yellow silk, ribbed with black chenille. In the centre is placed a 
natural blue hackle. The second half of the body, black silk, ribbed with silTer 
tinsel : and the shoulder or head hackles, a natuxal coch^y-bonda, and a gallina, 
dyed dark orange. 

t To fish very wide pools, anglers sometimes get the gillie to walk out behind 
them with the fly, and, when the necessarv length of line is extended, switch tha 
fly forward. A long line can be got out by this method. 
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consulted. In other respects the trout-fisher must forget all he 
has learned on chalk or moorland streams. Little attention 
need be paid to the fly falling lightly on the surface, but the 
line should be fully extended on the water, and not fall " all of a 
heap." Neither cast up stream nor across, but down and across, 
as to point in Fig. 76. Then let the stream carry the fly 




Fia. 76. How TO Cast for Salmon. 

round to D, when a fresh cast can be made. When salmon lie 
under the opposite bank, in slack water, the force of the current 
in the centre of the stream will bear down on the line, and drag 
the fly from the opposite bank before the fisb have a chance of 
seeing it. The only way to get over the difficulty is, just 
before (just after is considered the easiest by some anglers) 
the line touches the water, to jerk the rod a little to the right, 
and BO cause the line to belly up stream. This plan, for which I 
am indebted to Major Traheme, sometimes overcomes the diffi- 
culty, and gives a fish time to seize a fly ; but these eddies or 
slack waters on the other side of rapid streams are standing 
grievances to both trout and salmon anglers. On one's own side 
of the river they are less difficult to fish. 

As the fly works round from to D, the rod should gradually 
follow it ; and, if you please, you may slowly lower and raise the 
point of the rod a few inches, which will cause the feathers of 
the fly to open and shut, if much line is not in the water. Many 
experienced anglers say that to thus work the fly is unnecessary, 
but it is very generally done. Perhaps the best plan is to fish a 
cast first without working the fly, and then, if that fails, to work 
it. If there is very little stream, the angler must of course 
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draw the fly; but in tliat case the water will probably be deep, 
and the fly will hare to be well sunk. In swift water, 
working the fly is not necessary, but in slow or dead water I 
certainly think it should be worked quietly. The proper way to 
fish a pool is to commence at the head, and fish it foot by foot. 
It is often very important to sink the fly well. If the fish 
will not come to the fly, the fly must go to the fish, even 
if a shot or two has to be pinched on to the line to take it 
there. In very clear, deep water, salmon may often be caught 
by sinking the fly almost on to their noses, and then working 
it slowly along with alternate sinks and draws, never bringing it 
to the surface. If the fish are shy, try various plans: Di*aw 
the fly slowly, then fast; work it slowly, fast, and not at all; 
sink it, draw it near the surface — in short, tempt the fish by all 
the means in your power. Above all, do not leave off because 
the fish do not seem to be in the humour ; they may " come on" 
at any moment. Salmon seem to care very little for the water 
over them being whipped, and it sometimes seems as if they 
could be worried into taking the fly. Ton need never think 
that, because you have cast over a pool and risen no fish, 
there are none in it, or at least no rising fish. Fish on, and if 
your fly is about the right size, you will probably succeed. 

If a fish rises, and misses the fly, he should be given a 
short rest of a minute or two, but rather longer in swift 
water than where the stream is gentle. Then cast again, a 
little above the place where he rose, and, if that fails, 
try a little lower down stream. Then, if still he comes not, 
change the fly, and try a smaller one of the same pattern, 
followed by other flies of various patterns. As a last re- 
source, leave him until the evening, and then try him again. 
In rather still water, I am inclined to think that, if a salmon 
rises short, the fly should be at once changed for a smaller 
one of the same or another pattern, because, in quiet watei*8, 
a fish usually comes up quietly, and can inspect the fly ; there- 
fore, if he does not take it, it may be presumed he does not 
like the look of it. When fishing over a pool a second time, 
it is generally a good plan to change the fly. Always be care- 
ful to see that the fly does not swim on its back or side. On 
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the Size of flies, I Lave only to add to the foregoing remarks 
that in the evening a larger fly may be used than during the 
day. • 

Striking. — In swift streams, salmon more often than not 
hook themselves, and no strike is necessary. In quiet water, 
they frequently take the fly in a leisurely manner, and may 
spit it out unless you strike; therefore, strike, and then look 
out for squalls. The trout-fisher, from force of habit, may 
find a difl&culty in not striking in rapid streams. When the 
salmon rises in fast-running water, the angler should make 
no movement of the rod ; but when he feels that the salmon 
has the fly, he may with advantage put on, momentarily, a 
little extra pressure, by uplifting the point of the rod, to get 
the hook well in. 

Flasring the Fish. — ^Large salmon often play the angler. 
The vagaries of hooked salmon vary so gi'eatly that to lay 
down any general rules on this subject is difficult. It is little 
use trying to check a fish of any size in his first brilliant 
rush (if he makes one). Hold the point of the rod well up, 
keep your fingers and clothes away from the handle of the 
reel, and follow. the fish as best and as fast as you can. 
Recover your line at every opportunity, and try and keep 
below your fish. Do not endeavour, even with the strongest 
tackle, to pull his head off, or the hook may break away ; but 
if he is making for snags, broken water, or other places where 
you are certain to lose him, put all the strain on him you can 
(but do not let point of rod get down); you may turn him, 
and it is no worse to break the tackle then than later on. If 
your salmon leap, lower the rod-point, and so slacken line, 
raising it again immediately he regains the water. Should a 
fish sulk, get below him, and try and pull his head down stream. 
If this fails, stone him, stir him up with poles, pass rings of 
metal or paper, or nooses, down the line on to his nose, and 
annoy him in any other manner you can think of; and if in 
doing so the line is accidentally cut, do not be surprised. An 
ingenious American brought out an automatic gaff, which is 
attached to a cord, and can be passed down the line on to 
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the fish's nose, of wliich it lays hold; this is too reyolutionary 
altogether. On strong tackle, a big fish may sometimes be 
played successfully with the hand when nothing can be done 
witii the rod. Major Traheme suggests this plan with salmon; 
I have often noted its advantages when sea-fishing. 

Landing Salmon. — The gaff should hare a straight and 
Tery sharp point. One of the best is that inyented by Mr. 
Basil Field. It has a point-protector, which comes into place 
automatically when the handle is closed (see Fig. 77). For gillies* 




Fio. 77. Gaff with Point-protector, Telbscopic Handle, and SuNa 



use, one lashed on to an ash handle is best. Gaff a fish at the 
first opportunity, but never attempt it when he is struggling. 
Just lay the hook over him, and snatch it in with a very sharp 
pull.* If a very large fish, take him near the tail, for, once 
hooked in the tail, he is helpless, and cannot break away; 
however, do not lose a good chance at any part, and stand 
on no ceremony. Keep clear of the line. For kelts, a landing- 
net should be used, but I prefer a ^aff for salmon. A large 
fish can often be gaffed ten minutes or more before he could 
be inveigled into a net. If a gillie holds the net, he should 
get a little below the angler, and sink it well; and whether 
he has a gaff or net, he should stand still as a statue while 
the fish is brought near him. Not one gillie or professional 
fisherman in ten can use a landing-net properly. A minute 
per pound is the average time spent in playing a salmon. 

Spinning, or Trolling. — There are some rivers, or portions 
of rivers, in which fiy-fishing for salmon is regarded as being 
next to useless, and spinning or bait-fishing has to be resorted 
to. Oddly enough, there are also a few rivers in which a 

* Fish intended for the market are uanally gaffed in the belly, where the wound 
to not noticeable. 
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minnow seems to have no attraction for the salmon. Tlie best 
spinning baits are loacb, minnows, gudgeon, eel-tail* and parr- 
tail. The use of the last-mentioned bait is j}pt to be encouraged, 
as parr are young salmon, to kill which is illegal. For loach 
(or colley) and gudgeon, the best tackle is a Francis flight or 
a Chapman spinner (see page 93). For minnows, there is nothing 
better than the Dee tackle illustrated on page 73. Loach also 
spin well on this tackle. Natural baits are infinitely more 
killing than the artificial; but of these latter the best is, un- 
doubtedly, a medium-sized phantom minnow; next to this I 
would place a small, shallow spoon, made of thin metal, and 
thickly gold-plated on the outside. This is a favourite bait 
in the Shannon, and is very useful in Norwegian waters. Large 
Devons are used with success in the Trent. A salmon-fly 
with fans at the head is sold by most shops; and Hardy's 
Halcyon spinner (see page 76) is also spoken well of. A 
trace, with swivels and lead, is, of course, necessary. It need 
not differ materially from the trace for Thames trout de- 
scribed on page 93; but most professional spinners for salmon 
prefer lead-wire, or strips of lead, twisted round the trace, 
about 2yds. above the bait, to the more bulky sinker illus- 
trated on page 72. Casting off the reel in the Nottingham 
style, or with a quantity of line on the ground, as in the 
Thames style of spinning for trout, is not commonly practised 
for salmon; but either of these methods can be followed with 
advantage where fly-fishing is useless. As a rule, the bait is 
" harled " (i.e., trailed) after a boat. In rivers where the current 
is sufficient to keep the bait spinning and off the bottom, the bait 
is often harled, and the boats work from side to side, gradually 
dropping down stream. It has been stated, in one of the most 

* It may be useful to repeat here the directions for making the eel-tail bait 
which are given in " Anjilmg for Pike." Skin an eel to within about 6in. of 
the tail, and cut off the flesh ; then cut the skin rather more than lin. above 
the flesh. Take a lai^e sneck or round-bend hook, mounted on stout salmon* 
gut (on which is a pierced shot), put the point of the hook in Bt the cut end 
of the eel, and bring it out about 2in. from the tip of the tail ; then gather 
the loose skin up over the shot, which is resting on the top of the shank, and 
tie it tightly round with thread. Next, turn so much of the skin as remains 
above the tie back towards the tip of the tail, and sew down the edges, so 
forming an artificial head. These baits can be kept in coarse, dry salt, but 
■hoold be soaked before being used. This is pike-bait— for salmon it should be 
Rboat half the sise. 

DIV. III. K 
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modem (and probably the largest) works on angling eret 
published, that salmon will not take a bait as it is being drawn 
in. If this were the case, the men who troU for salmon with 
spinning baits, on the Upper Shannon and other large streams, 
would never catch anything, for, in quiet waters, the minnow, 
colley, or gudgeon, as the case may be, has to be drawn 
through the water, or it would not spin. Salmon will take 
spinning baits whether drawn through the water or let out in 
rapid streams, and worked very much in the same manner as 
salmon-flies. If the stream will spin the minnow, the stream 
should be allowed to do its work without assistance; but if 
the stream has not the requisite power, the angler must come 
to the stream's assistance. In summer, spinning for salmon 
is inadvisable. In the Trent, the favourite spinning baits, 
particularly in spring, are phantom minnows, 2in. to 2|in. in 
length, and golden, or blue and silver, in colour. They are 
worked in the deepest pools, as close as possible to the bottom. 
These baits are cast off the reel, which must be of the free- 
running, Nottingham type, and the line is usually of plaited 
silk, not dressed. With this tackle the casts are made across 
and slightly down stream, as in fly-flshing. 

The Prawn is an exceedingly deadly bait — ^more deadly, 
perhaps, than any other. It is generally used when the water 
is low and clear, and fly-fishing is useless; but salmon will 
take it when the water is high, provided only it is clear. 
Prawns are usually either salted or preserved in glycerine. 
Before being placed in glycerine they should be boiled with 
a little saltpetre until they change colour, and then be laid 
separately on a cloth to dry. Salting is, I think, preferable. 
An earthen jar is three-fourths filled with prawns, on the 
top of which is placed as much salt as the jar will hold. 
Water is then poured in until all the interstices are filled up 
and the salt dissolved. A good prawn-tackle is that shown 
in Fig. 78. The needle is put in at the tail and out at the 
head of the bait, and the point then passed through the small 
loop on the shank of the lowest double hook. A few turns of 
red silk or thread are then taken round the tail, to make all 
secure. A cast of single gut, strong and fine but not over^ 
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fine should connect tlie prawn with the reel-line, which should 
be fine and dressed. There are no better rods for this purpose 
than those of bamboo used for trolling. They must be fitted 
with upright rings (see page 17). The amount of weight (split 
shot or twisted lead-wke) on the line must depend, of course, 
on the depth of the water and force of the stream. The 
prawn is usually fished as nearly in mid-water as possible, 
and its desired position must be the guide when the line is 
being weighted. 





UU 



Fio. 78. Prawn-tackle. 

There are various ways of working prawn-tackle. It may 
be harled astern of a boat, or merely cast across and a little 
down the stream, and allowed to work round, like the fly in 
Fig. 76; or it may be cast into pools, allowed to sink, and 
then worked with a sink-and-draw motion. At Castle Connell 
they spin it, while at Galway it is worked close to the bottom, 
like a worm. Generally speaking, the angler will cast out the 
prawn, and let it sweep round with the stream, only drawing 
the line if the stream is not sufficient to keep the bait off the 
bottom. The tackle, if the lead is heavy enough, may be 
cast off a Nottingham reel (in which case the line should be 
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undreesed), or off a MaUoch reel, wldch, as one peculiarity of 
this reel is to kink the line, necessitates the nse of small brass 
swivels. Anyone who has acquired the art of collecting line in 
his hand (as do Thames trout-fishermen), will probably find that 
the pleasantest method of casting, the reel only being brought 
into requisition when the fish is being played. I have only 
shown a simple prawn tackle. There are other forms in use, 
their chief peculiarity being a number of triangles. I should 
mention that salmon are often killed on shrimps, baits 
beloved of all sea-fish. 

The Worm, which is not less odious to fly-fishers than 
the prawn, was the bait commonly used for salmon by our 
ancestors. Of worming for salmon I cannot pretend to any 
extensive experience. The usual method, carried on when the 
water is still thick, but clearing after a flood, also occasionally 
good for the first few hours of a rise of water, is to 
bait a large hook with three or four common garden 
worms of the largest size (threaded for Jin. in the middle 
of each of their bodies), and cast it into spots where 
salmon are known to be plentifuL The worms are cast 
repeatedly, and are allowed to trip along the bottom, and 
sooner or later a salmon may seize them. When this 
event happens, the fish should be given a few seconds to 
gorge, and if he moves olP at once, line should be paid 
out, so that he feels no check. A weight on the line is, of 
course, necessary, such as a pistol-bullet or several swan-shot, 
placed some 2ft. or less from the bait. The weight must 
depend on the depth of the water and strength of the current, 
and the bait should be larger in very thick water than in 
water only slightly coloured. Salmon will also take a worm in 
clear water ; and Mr. Oholmondeley-Pennell advocates the use 
of Stewart tackle, with two No. 6 or No. 7 Kendal Sneck hooks, 
placed liin. apart, baited with one worm. The bait is cast, 
and allowed to trip along the bottom, and is sunk by means 
of lead-wire twisted round some very fine gut, the ends of 
which are tied on to the cast. Then, if the lead catches in 
the rocks, the fine gut breaks, and the cast remains uninjured. 
The worm should be put straight on the hooks, which should 
be of stout wire; and the strike should come immediately 
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129 SALMON-FISHING WITH PLOAT-TACKLE. 

after the bite. The angler should keep as much as possible 
out of sight, and cast up stream. In fact, the process is 
very similar to worming for trout in clear water, described at 
length on pages 68 to 71. The bad point about the process 
is the number of fish which break away o^ing to the small- 
ness of the hooks. Mr. Pennell's method answers very well 
in small, rapid streams, but it is not so useful in large 
rivers, or in pools in small, sluggish streams. 

The Trent Method is the application of the well-known 
Nottingham style of float-fishing to angling for salmon. The 
float is made either of cork or from the quill of any large 
bird (goose or turkey) ; the line is moderately fine, of undressed 
silk, either plaited or twisted (the latter is the stronger, but 
does not run so freely as the former), wound on a free-running, 
centre balance, Nottingham reel, with or without an adjustable 
check. A single hook is used, about 18in. above which should 
be four or five swan-shot. The rod may be of bamboo cane, 
or one of the Nottingham barbel-rods. For deep water the 
float should be a slider — i.e., slide on the line, but prevented 
from going up too far by a piece of indiarubber ring tied on 
to the line, so large that it prevents the float from slipping 
up, but so small that it will go through the rings of the rod. 
Mr. Francis Ley, an experienced Trent angler, and owner of 
some of the best salmon-fishing on the Trent, very kindly 
sent me a set of the tackle he uses. It is intended for deep, 
heavy water. On the shank of the hook (No. 16, round-bend, 
Kendal, or 2/0 Redditch, very stout in the wire) is whipped 
a loop made from the silk running line (square, solid eight- 
plait, undressed). This gives the bait plenty of play in the 
water. Above the hook, and looped to it, is 2ift. of stout 
salmon-gut, knotted with the *' buffer" knot; 18in. above the 
hook is a swan-shot, and Sin. higher another swan-shot. On 
the silk running line is a pipe lead of about ^z., which rests on 
the knot connecting the silk line and gut. The float is of cork, 
about Sin. in length, tapered, and slightly curved. In ordinary 
sabnon-riyers the lighter tackle I have mentioned is often 
heavy enough, but in the deep pools of the Trent very heavy 
tackle is required. After the depth has been found (the dis- 
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tance from the worm to the float should be Sin. or 4m. greater 
than the depth of the water), the tackle, if heavy, is cast out 
directly off the reel; or if it is light, loops oi line are pulled 
out from between the rod-rings, and released as the tackle 
flies out. It is then allowed to swim down stream for 20yds. 
or more, line running freely off the reel. If the tackle is 
heavy, it may be necessary to slightly check the reel, for it 
is important to let the bait be carried by the stream a little 
aheiid of the float, so that the worm is presented to the 
salmon before the gut. With light tackle the friction of the 
reel is usually sufficient to effect this. What is known on 
the Trent as "tight-corking" may be resorted to in very 
swift streams. Heavy weights are needed on the line, and 
the distance from the float to the bait should be at least 1ft. 
greater than the depth of the water. The float in this method 
is only allowed to travel down stream to about the spot the 
salmon are, and is then checked. On its course it has to be 
held well back, to cause the stream to lift the bait off the 
bottom. After the worm has been a few minutes in one spot, 
the float may be pulled back a little, and then be allowed to 
work a little further down stream. 

The Trent angler uses the brightest maiden lobs (t.c, 
without the ring near the head) he can find, those culled at 
night on a grass plat over a subsoil of marl being the best. 
The worms should be well scoured in moss. Two worms are 
placed on the hook. The hook-point is put into the head of 
one worm, and brought out at its middle, and is then inserted 
into the middle of the second worm, and threaded through 
to its head. Prawns worked a little off the bottom, on Trent 
tackle, will often kill when worms are useless. Finally, let 
me say that the Nottingham style of fishing is extremely 
artistic, and is to be by no means looked down upon because 
the lure is a worm. It requires, if anything, more skill than 
fly-fishing, and haunts of salmon which are otherwise un- 
approachable can often be reached by this method. Those 
who feel inclined to know more of this subject should read 
the remarks on Nottingham fishing in " Angling for Coarse 
Pish," where many details, for which I cannot find space 
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•TOUE pardon I CRAVE. 



here, are giren at considerable length; and should get the 
necessary outfit from one of the tackle-makers of Nottingham 
or Newark. It is not the least use to attempt to fish after 
this manner without the proper line and reel, and a rod with 
upright rings. 

This tenth chapter of my discourse on Oame Fish brings 
me to the end of my tether so far as salmon, trout, gray- 
ling, and char are concerned, and I will conclude by 
asking my fly-fishing friends to pardon my necessary 
references to spinning and worming, my chalk-stream 
readers to overlook my disquisition on fishing, with the 
wet fly. North -country anglers to forgive so much space 
having been given to dry-fly fishing, and salmon-fishers 
not to view the book with scorn because five chapters are 
devoted to trout. 
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If you want 



to dispose of or get any article of personal property, 
either for money or by exchange, you can do so easily, 
quickly, cheaply, and privately, by means of an 

advertisement in The BazsutP* Exchange and 

Mart Journal, or by answering the Advertisements 
that are already th^e. You can advertise for id. 
for every three words, and you can get a copy of the 
paper at any newsagents' or booltstall for 2d. 



If you like 



practical information pleasantly told on every subject 
likely to interest the average amateur, then you will 

value the literary pages of The Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart Journal for the great diversity and 
utility of the subjects dealt with, the terseness and 
accuracy of the articles, notes, and replies to questions, 
and the interest of the illustrations. 

A specimen copy will be sent direct from the office fof 
3d. in Stamps. 

Office: BAZAAB BUILDINGS, DBUBT 
LANSp LONDON, W.C. 
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Practical Handbooks 

Pablished by 

L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane 
and (late of 170, Strand), London, 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, New Yorli. 

Alpine Plants. A Praotical Method for Growing the rarer and more difficult 
Alpine Flowers. By W. A. Clark, F.B.H.S. with Illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Clarence £lliott. In elotht price 3/6, by pott 3/9. 

Amepican Dainties, and How to Prepare Them. By an American Lady. 
In paper t price 1/-, 6y po9t 1/2. 

JLntfier, Book of the AII-Roand« A Comprehensive Treatise on Angling in 
both Fresh and Salt Water. In Four Diviraons as named below. By John 
BiCKERDYKE. With over 220 Engravings. In cloth gilt^ price 6/6, hypost 5/10. 
Angling for Coarse Fish, Bottom Fishing, according to the 
Methods in use on the Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. . New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by poet'l/Z 

Angling for BlJce, The most approved methods of Fishing for Pike 
or Jack. New Edition, Bevised and Enlarged. Profusely illustrated. In paper ^ 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Angling for Game Fish, The Various Methods of Fishing for 
Salmon ; Moorland, Chalk-stream, and Thames Trout ; Grayling and Char. 
New Edition. Well illustrated. In paper , price 1/6, by post 1/9. 

Angling in Salt Water, Sea Fishing with Bod and Line, from the 
Shore, Piers, Jetties, Bocks, and from Boats ; together with Some' Account 
of Hand-Lining. Over 50 Engravings. In paper ^ price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Antfler, The Modem. A Practical Handbook on all Kinds of Angling, both 
Fresh Water and Sea. By " Otter." Well illustrated. New Edition. In cloth 
gilt, price 2,6, by post 2/B, 

Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction. Arrangement, and 
Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria; containing Full Informa- 
tion as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, Ac, How and Where to 
Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. Bv Rev. Gregory 
C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Reginald a. R. Bennett, B.A. illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5/6, by post bfiO, 

Aquaria, Freshwater: Their Construction, Arrangement, Stocking, and 
^Management. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. By Rev. G. C. Bate- 
man, A.K.C. Fully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post Z/IO. 

Aquaria, -Marine : Their Construction, Arrangement, and Management. By 
R. A. R. Bennett, B.A. Ful}y Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by 
post 2/9. 

Autograph Colleotintf : A Practical Manual for Amateurs and Historical 
Students, contalningample information on the Selection and Arrangement 
of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, Ac, Ac, to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive 
Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., Ac. In leatherette gilt, price 7/6, by post 7A0. 

Bazaars and Fancy Fairs: Their Organization and Management. A 
Secretary's Vade Mecum. By John Muir. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Bee-Keepintf , Book of. A veiy practical and Complete Manual on the Proper 
Management of Bees, especially written for Beginners and Amateurs who have 
but a few Hives. ByW. B. Webster, First-class Expert, B.B.K. A. Fully 
illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth 1/6, by post 1/8. 
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Coins of Oroat Bpltaln and Irolaad, • Ouido to the, in Gold, Silrer, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with their Valne. 
By the late Colonel W. Stewart Thorburn. Third Edition. Revised and 
Bnlareed by H. A. Orueber, F.S. A. Illustrated. In ehtk gUt, price 10/6, by 
pott 10/ia 

Cold Moat Coolcery. A Handy Guide to making really tasty and much 
appreciated Dishes from Cold Meat By Mrs. J. E. Davidson. In paper, 
price y',bypottl/2. 

ColIioStud Book. Edited by Hugh Dalziel. In doth gilt, price 3/6 each, 
bypOitZ/9each, 

Vol, I; containinJB: Pedigrees of 1308 of the best-known Dogs, traced to 
their most remote known ancestors ; Show Record to Feb., 1890, oc. 

VoK II, Pedigrees of 795 Dogs, Show Record, Ac 

Vol, III, Pedigreed of 786 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Coiyuvintf, B€>ok of Modom. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and 
Stage Magic for Amateurs. By Professor R. Kunard. Illustrated. In 
iUuttrated wrapper, price 2/b, by pott 2/9, 

Conjorintf and Card Tricks, B€>ok of. By Prof. R. Kunard. Being 
"The Book of Modem Conjuring" and " The Book of Card Tricks " bound in 
one vol. Cloth gilt, price 5/-, by pott 5/4. 

Conjuring for Amatoura A Practical Handbook on How to Perform 
a Number of Amusing Tricks. By Prof. Ellis Stanyon. In paper, price 1/-, by 
pott 112. 

Conjuring with Cards: Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them. 
By Prof Ellis Stanyon. Illustrated, and in Coloured Wrapper. Price l/-, by 
pott 1/2. 

Cookory, Tho EnoycloMBdia of Praotioal. A complete Dietionary of all 
pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Senrice. Edited by Theo. Francis 
Garrett, assisted by eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by Harold FURness, OEa 
Cruikshank, W. Munn Andrew, and others. In demy Uo, ha^f morocco, 
euthion edget, 2 volt., price £3 3/-; 4 volt., £3/13/6i 

Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including also Melons, Vegetable Mar- 
rows and Gourds. Illustrated. By W. J. Mat. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Cyolist's Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, 
and most of the Cross, Roads, Railroads, and the Distances between the 
Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from London. In addition to this. Routes 
of Thirty qf the Mott Interetting Tourt are printed in red. Fourth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. The map is printed on specially prejMbred rellum paper, 
and is the fullest, handiest, and best up-to-date touriw's map in the market. 
In doth, price l/-» &y Pott 1/2. 

Dainties, EnAish and Forei^, and How to Prepare Them. By Mrs. 
Davidson. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Designing, Harmonio and Keyboard. Explaining a System whereby an 
endless variety of Most Beautiful Designs suited to numberless Manufactures 
may be obtained by Unskilled Persons from anv Printed Music. Illustrated 
by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams and Illustrative Examples By C. H. 
WILKINSON. Demy Uo, doth gut, price £3 3/-, by pott £3/3/8. 

Oo^s, Breaking and Training: Bdng Concise Directions for the proper 
education of JJogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second Edition. 
By "Pathfinder." With Chapters by Hugh Dalzieu Illustrated. In 
doth gilt, price 6/6, by pott 6A0. 

Botfs, British, Anoient and Modem: Their Varieties. History, and 
Characteristics. By Hugh Dalziel. New Edition by W. D. Drvry, 
assisted by eminent Fanciers. Beautifully Dlustrated with full-page En- 
gravings of Dogs of the Day, with numerous smaller illustrations in the text. 
This is the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In 
one volume, demy 8w, doth gilt, price 12/6, by pott 13/-. 
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Dogs, Diseases of: Their Canses, Symptoms, and Treatment; Modes of 
Administering Medicines ; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, Ac. For the use 
of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. Fourth Edition. Entirely Be-written and 
broun^t up to date. In paper ^ price V-, by pott 1/2; in cUnth gilt, 2/-, hy pott 
2/3. 

Dog-Keeplngt Pojpnlav: Being a Handy Guide to the General Management 
and Trfuning of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. By J. Maxteb. 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, 

Dratf<^nllies, Britlsli. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; 
'nieir Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. 
Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plated, Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely 
printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- White Engravmgs. In cloth gilt, 
price 31/6, by post 32/-. 

Egg Dainties. How to Cook Eggs, One Hundred and Fifty Different Ways, 
EngUdi and Foreign. In paper price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Egg and Poultry Raiting at Home. A Practical Work, showing how 
^^ggs and Poultry may be produced for Home Consumption with little expendi- 
ture of time or money. By W. M. Elkimgton. Illustrated. In paper l/-, 
ly post 1/2. 

Engravings and tlielr Value. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest 
~ Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Slater. Third Edition. Revised with 
an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at Auction, Ac. In doth 
gilt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. 

Fancy UTork: An Illustrated Manual on Artistic and Popular Fancy 

Work of various kinds.— MacramA Lacb (Second Edition) ; Patchwork ; 

Tatting: Crewel Work; AppLiqui; fancy Netting. In cloth, 1/6, 

by post 1/9. 
Featbered Friends, Old and Nevr. Being the Experience of many years' 

Observations of the Habits of British and Foreign Cage Bh-ds. By Dr. W. T. 

Greene. Illustrated. Tn doth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Ferns, The Book of Ohoioe : for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. 
Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and giving ex- 
plicit directions for their Cultivation, the formauon of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, Ac, By George Schneider. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other niustraUcois. I7i 3 vols., large poft 4(o. Cloth gilt, 
price £SZJ; by post £SBh 

Ferrets and Ferreting. Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Manage- 
m^it and Working of Ferrets. Second Edition. Re-written and greatly 
Enlarged. Illustrated. New Edition. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 



of egtB, as they induce purchases. In bows, teith counterfoils, price 6d., by 
post Id. 

Firework Making for Amateurs. A complete, accurate, and easily 
understood work on making Simple and High-class Fireworks. By Dr. W. H. 
Browne, M.A. In coloured wrapper, price 2/6, by post 2/d. 

Fish, Flesh, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. By 
Mary Barrett Brown. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/i. 

Fortune Telling by Cards. Describing and Illustrating the Methods usually 
followed by Persons Professing to Tell Fortunes by Cards. By J. B.Prangley. 
Illustrated. Price !/•, by post 1/2. 

Fox Terrier, The. Its Histo^, Points, Breeding, Bearing, Preparing for 
Exhibition, and Coursing. By Hugh Dalziel. Second Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date by J. Maxtee (Author of " Popular Dog-Keeping "). Fully 
illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; in doth, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and several extra plates, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
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Fox Terriap Stud B€>ok. Bditod.by Hvoh Dalziel. Jn cloth giUt priceZfi 
each, by post ^ each. 

Vol. J., containing Pedigreee of ov«r 1400of the best-known Dogs, traced 

to their most remote known ancestoKs. 
Vol, II, Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Record, Ac. 
Vol, III. Pedigrees of 1214 Dogs, Show Beoord, &c 
Vol, IV, Pedigrees of 1168 Dogs, Show Becord, Ac 
Vol, V, Pedigrees of 1662 Dogs, Show Becord, Ac 

Fr«tvrOPk and Marquetry. A Practical Manual of Instructions in the Art 
of Fret-cutting and Marquetnr Work. By D. Demnikg. Profusely Illustrated. 
In doth gUZ, prtce 2/6, by poU 2/9, * 

Friesland iff arei. A Cruise on the. By Ernest B. Suffung. Illustrated. 
In papcTt price If; by post 1/2. 

Fruit Culture for Amatenra. An Uhistrated practical hand-book on the 
Growing of Fruits in the Open and under Glass. By S. T. Wrhsht. With 
Chapters on Insect and other Fruit Pests by W. D. Drurt. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. In doth gUt, price 3/6, by pott 3/9. 

Game Preserving, Praotioal. Containing the fullest Directions for Bearing 
and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; 
with other iniormation of Value to the Game Preserver. By W. Carnegie. 
Illustrated. In doth giU, demy 8vo, price lO/b, by post 11/-. 

Gardening, the Boole of: A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known 
Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, ti. J. 
Ciiapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, O. Schneider, Mortimer Thord, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Antiior of "Home Gardening," 
•'Insects Injurious to Fruit," "Popular Bulb Culture," Ac.) Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy Qvo, about ISfXipp, price 16/-, by post 16/9. 

Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopaedia of Horticulture, for 
Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 3l50 Engravings. Edited by 
G.Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. 
TraU. M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, ^A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and 
other Specialiste. In 5 vds., large post 4/o. Cloth gilt, price £4, by post- 
£4 2/-. 

Gardening, Open- Air: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. - 
Edited by W. D. DRURY, F.E.S. Beautifully Illustrated. In dothgm, demy 
8vo, price 6/-, by post 6/5. 

Gardening in Egypt. A Handbook of Gardening for Lower Egypt. With a 
Calendar of Work for the different Months of the Year. Bt Walter Draper. 
In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for 
the Laymg Out, Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens- 
Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. By W. D. Drury, F.R.H.S. Illustrated. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, • 

Goat, Book of the. Containing Full Particulars of the Various Breeds of 
Goats, and their Profitable Management. With many Plates. By H. Stephen 
Holmes Prgler. Third Edition, with Engravings and Coloured Frontispiece. 
In doth gilt, price 4/6, by post 4A0. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs : Being the Practical Management of Goats 
for Milkmg Purposes. Abridged from " The Book of the Goat." Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Grapo Growing for Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on Successful 
Vine Culture. By E. Moltneux. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full Descriptions 
of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses. Forcmg Houses, Pits and 
Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also Descriptions of the 
Different types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus generally, with 
Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. Ravenscroft. fUnstrated. In 
doth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3^ 9. 
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Oreenlionse M ana^mmit for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and 
Frames, and How to Build an4 Heat them, Illustrated Descriptions of the 
most suitable Plants, with general and Special Cultural Directions, and all 
necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. By W. J. May. 
Second Edition, Berised and Enlarged. Magnificently illustrated. In doth 
giU, price 5/-, by post 5/^, 

Guinea Pig, The, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Its Varieties and its Manage- 
ment. By C. Cumberland, F.Z.S. Illustrated. In paper, price l/-i ^ P<>»^ 
1/2. In doth gUt, with coloured frontispiece, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

HandivHtlng, Charaotev Indicated by. With Illustrations in Support of 
the Theories advanced, taicen from Automph Letters, of Statesmen, lawyers, 
Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other pensons. 
Second Edition. By B. Bauguan. In doth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-flEkshioned Garden Flowers. Descriptions, 
alpnabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Boclieries, 
and Shrubberies, including Foliage, as w^ as Flowering' Plants. By J. Wood. 
Profusely Illustrated. In cloth gut, price Z/6, by post 3/9. 

Haivk M oths» Book of British. A Popular and Practical Manual for all 
Lepidopterists. Co^iouslv illustrated in black and white from the Author's 
own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In doth gilt, 
price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Horse Buying and Management. A Practical Handbook for the 
Guidance of Amateurs in Buying a Horse, with Instructions as to its after> 
management . By Henry E. Fawcus. Illustrated. In paper, price l/-^ iy 
pott I/a 

Horse-Keeper, The PractlcaL By George Fleming, C.B., LL.D.. 
F.B.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and 
Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In doth gilt, 
price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

.Horse-Keepintf for Amatenrs. A Practical Manual on the Management 
of Horses, for the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal use. 
By Fox BUSSELL. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; doth gilt, 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Horses, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. For the 
use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziei. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2 ; cloth 
gilt, 2/-, by post 2f5, 

Incubators and their Management. By J. H. Sutclipfe. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post lf2. 

Inland UTaterini^ Places. A Description of the Spas of Great Britain and 
Ireland, their Mmeral Waters, and tneir Medicinal Value, and the attrac- 
tions which they oflPer to Invalids and other Visitors. Profusely Illustrated. 
A Companion Volume to " Seaside Watering Plaices." In doth gilt, price 
2/6, by post 2A0. 

Jack MSI Alone. Being a Collection of Descriptive Yaehtiog Beminisoences. 
By FRANK Cowper, B.A., Author of "Sailmg Tours." Illustrated. In 
dcth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Kennel Management, Practical. A Complete Treatise on the Proper 
Management of Dogs for the Show Bench, the field, or as Companions, witn a 
chapter on Diseases— their Causes and Treatment. By W. D. Drury, 
assisted by well-known Specialists. Illustrated. In cloth 10/6, by post 11/-. 

Iiace. A History of Hand-Made. By Mrs. E. Xbyill Jackson. 
With Supplementieiry Remarks by Signor Ernesto Jesurum. Exquisitely 
Illustrated with numerous high-class Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces 
and their application to Dress as shown in Portraits and Monochrome and 
Sepia Plates of great beauty. In croton 4to, cloth gilt, price 18/-, by pott 
18/6. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of BealLace, 
handsmndy bound in full leather, gUt, price £4 4/-, 6y post £4/5/6. (A few 
copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at £o 5/-, when the entire 
stock will be exhausted.) •-. 

Lawn Tennis, I«esson8 in. A New Method of Study and Practise for 
Acquiring a Good and Sound Style of Play. With Exercises. By E. H. Miles. 
niastrated. In paper,, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
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Laying Hens, How ta Keep and to Bear Chickens in Lari;e or small 
Numbers, in Absolute Confinement, with perfect Success. By Major O. F. 
MORANT. In paper, price bd., by post Id, 

Library Manual, The* A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Values 
of Bareand Standard Books. By J. H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post IflO. 

MttMio Lanterns, Modem. A Guide to the Management of the Optical 
Lantern, for the Use of Bntertidners, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, and 
others. By B. Child Batley. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Marqneterle UTood-Stalnlng for Amateurs. A Practical Uandbook 
to Marqueterie Wood-staining, and Kindred Arts. By Eliza Turck. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Medicine and Surgery, Home. A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, 
and their Proper Home Treatment For Family Use. By W.J. Mackenzie, 
M.D. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by pott 1/2. 

Mloe, Fanoy: Their Tarieties, Management, and Breeding. Third Edition, 
with additional matter and Illustrations. In coloured wrapper representing 
different varieties, pnee 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Model Taobts and Boats: Their Designing, Making, and Sailing. Illustrated 
with 118 Designs and Working Diagrams. By J. Du Y. Grosvenor. In 
letUh^tte, price b/; by post 5/3. 

Mountaineering, Welslt. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Roads 
and Bye-Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By 
A. W. PBRRr. mth Numerous Maps. In cloth gUt,prioe2Jb, by post 2/9. 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. With Full Directions for Successful 
Growth in Houses, Sheds. Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doorsw 
By W. J. Mat. niustrated. Inpaper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Naturalists' Directory, The. Invaluable to all Students and Collectors' 
In paper, price 1/6, by post 1/8. 

Needlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopaedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework. By S. F. A. Caulfeild and B. C. Saward. Ma^oificently 
niustrated with 41 Embossed and Coloured Plates of Lace, Raised, and other 
Needlework, besides a large number of Wood Bngravinss. 52Qpp, A cheap 
re-issue. In demy Ato, doth, 18/6 ; Special Edttion wiUi satin brocade, Zl/-, 
postage bd. extra. 

Orchids : Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all the Kinds 
in General Cultivation. By W. Watson. New Edition, Revised, Edited, and 
added to by Henrt J. Chapman, one of the finest growers and judges in the ' 
kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated by Coloured Platira and Engraviiun. Price 
'£>l;bypost2&Jb. 

Painting, Decorative. A practical Handbook on Painting and Etching upon 
Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, 
Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. Saward. In 
dothgUt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Palmistry, Life Studies In. The hands of Notable Persons read aeeording 
to the practice of Modem Palmistry. By L Oxbnpord. Illustrated with 41 
Full-Page Plates. In 4to, doth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Palmistry Modem. By I. Oxbnford, Author of Life Studies in Palmistry. 
Numerous Original Illustrations by L. Wilkins. In doth gilt, price 21b, by 
post 2/9. 

Paper Work, Instruotlire and OmamentaL A practical book on the 
making of flowers and many other articles for artistic decoration, including 
a graduated course of Paper Folding and Cutting for children five to twelve 
years of age. Especially useful as preparatory exercises to the maUng of 
artificial flowers in silk and velvet, increasing that dexterity of hand and 
niceness of finish so necessary to that work. By Mrs. L. Walker. Fully 
Illustrated. In crown 4to, doth gilt, 3/6, by post 3/10. 
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Parcel Post Dispatch Book (reglsfcered^ An invaluable book for all who 
send parcels by p<Nit. ProTides Address Labels, Certificate of Posting, and 
Becords of Parcels Dispatched. By the use of tnis book parcels are insured 
against loss or damage to the extent of £2. Authorised by the Post OfSce. 
Price 1/-, by pott 1/2, /or IQOpareelt ; larger sizes if required. 

Parrakoats. Popalar. How to Keep and Breed Them. By W. T. 
Greene, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., 4m^ In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Parrot, The Orey, and How to Treat it By W. T. Greene, M.D., M.A., 
F.Z.S., 4c. In paper, price 1/-. ^ jxw* 1/2. 

Patieiioe, Oamee of, for one or more Players. How to Play 173 different 
Games of Patience. By M. Whitmore Jones. Hlustrated. Series L, 39 
ffames ; Series n., 34 ^mes ; Series III., 33 games ; Series IV., 37 games ; 
Series V., 30 games. Sach, in paper, 11; by post 1/2. The five bound together, 
in cHaUi gilt, price 6f; by post 6/4. In /uU leather, solid giU edges, 10/6, by 
post 11/6. ' 

Pedlfree Record, The. Being Part I. of '* The Breeders' and Exhibitors' 
Record," for the Begistration ox Particulars concerning Pedigrees of Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In doth gilt, price ^6, by post 2ft, 

Photographic Printing Proceeeee, Popular. A Practical Guide to 
Printing with Gelatino-Chloride. Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, Bromide, 
Ck)llodio-ChlorideL Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. By H. 
Maclean, F.B.P.S. Illustrated. In doth gilt, price 2/6, bypostzflO. 

Photography (Modem) for JUnateure. Fourth Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. By J. Eaton Fearn. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pianofortes, Toning and Repairing. The Amateur^s Guide, without the 
intervention of a professional, xfew Edition. In paper, 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Picture-Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions 
in the Making of various kinds of Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photo- 
graphs, and Engravings. By the Rev. J. Lukin. Illustrated. In paper, 
price If; by post 1/2. 

Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the ' 
Pig; the Treatment of its Diseases; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, 
Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to Pork 
Farming. By Professor James Long. Fully Illustrated with Portraits of 
Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In doth gilt, price 10/6, by post 
lOAL 

Pig-Keeping, Practical: A Manual for Amateurs, based on personal 
Experience in Breeding, Feeding, and Fattening ; also in Buying and SeUing 
Pigs at Market Prices. By R. D. Garratt. In paper, price 1/; by post l/£ 

Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Guide to the Amateur 
Breeder of Domestic and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. Lyell. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9 ; in paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poker Work. A Guide to, including Coloured Poker Work and Relief Turning. 
A Practical Manual for Amateurs, containing a full Description of the 
necessary Tools, and Instructions for their use. By W. D. Thompson. 
Illustrated. In paper, 1/- net, by post 1/2. 

Polishes and Stains for UToods : A Complete Guide to Polishing Wood- 
work, with Directions for Staining, and Full Information for Making the 
Stains, Polishes, &c, in the simplest and most satisfactory maimer. By 
David Denning. In paper l/-> by post 1/2. 

Pool, Games of, Descftbing Various English and American Pool Games, and 
giving the Rules in full. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Portraiture, Home, for Amateur Photographers. Being the result of many 
years' incessant work in the production of Portraits " at home." By P R 
Salmon (Richard Pbnlakr), Editor of The Photographic News. Fully Illus 
trated. In doth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
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stud Record, The, Being Part IL of "The Breeders' and Exhibitors' 
Record," for the Begistratlon of Particulars concerning Pedigree Stock of 
every Description. By W. K. Taunton. In doth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

raxidermy, Praotical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collect- 
ing, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all kinds. With 
Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of 
Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In doth gilt, price lib, by pott 7A0. 

Tomato and Fruit Groiving as an Industry for Women. Lectures given at 
the Forestry Exhibition, Earl's Court, during July and August, 1®3. By 
Grace Harriman, Practical Fruit Grower and County Council Lecturer. In 
paper, price 1/-, by poatlfl. 

Tomato Culture for Amateurs. A Practical and very Complete Manual on 
the subject. By B. C. Ravenscroft. Illustrated. In paper, pricel/-, by post l/l. 

Trapping, Praotioal : Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for 
vermin, with a Chapter on General Bhrd Trapping and Snaring. By W. 
Carnegie. In paper, pride 1/', by post 1/2. 

Yamp, Hoiv to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the 
Unskilled Musician. With Examples. In paper, priced., by post lOd. 

Vegetable Culture for Amateurs. Containing Concise Directions for the 
Cultivation of Vegetables in small Gardens so as to insure Good Crops. 
With listo of the Best Varieties of each Sort By W. J. Mat. lUustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post Ifli 

Ventriloquism, PraotioaL A thoroughly reliable Guide to the Art of 
Voice iBrowing and Vocal Mimicry, \ocal Instrumentation, Ventriloouial 
Figures, Entertaining, ^ka By Robert Ganthont. Numerous Dlustrations. 
In doth gilt, price ^6, by post 2f9. 

Violins (Old) and their Makers. Including some References to those of 
Modem Tmies. By James M. Fleming, illustrated with Facsimiles of 
nckets, Sound-Holes, Ac, In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Violin Sohool, Praotioal, for Home Students. Instructions and Exercises 
in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-Learners, Teachers, and 
others. With a Supplement on "Easy Legato Studies for the Violin." 
By J. M. Fleming. Demy Ato, doth gilt, pnee 9J6, by post 10/2. Without 
Supplement, price 7/6, by post 8/-. 

Vivarium, The. Being a Full Description of the most Interesting Snakes, 
lizards^and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Confine- 
ment. By Rev. G. C. Bateman. Beautifully Illustrated* In cloth gilt, price 
lit, by post 8/-. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with some 
account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastings Irwin. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. In doth gilt, price 12/6, by 
: poH 12/ia 

Urbippet and Raoe-Dog, The: How to Breed, Rear, Train. Race, and 
Exhibit the Whippet, the Management of Race Meetings, and Orighial Plans 
of Courses. By Feeeman Lloyd. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post ^0. 

liThist, Bridtfe: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game taught by Reason 
instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as *' Scientific Whist" and 
" Solo Whist," and by the same author, C. J. Melrose. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In doth gilt, price 3/6, by post ZflO ; in half leather^ 
gilt top, bib, by post bl-. 

Vliist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method 

* " Suocess- 

In 



Whist, Soientific : Its Whys and Wherefores, llie Reader being tausht by 
i2ea«on rather than by arbitrary Rules. Bv C. J. Melrose. With Illustrative 
"bIoufs. In cloth gut, price T" ' 
by post bl; 
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Hands printed in Colours. In cloth giU, price 3/6, bjf post 3/10; in half 
leather, giU top, bib, by post bl-. 
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Wild Birds, Cries and Call Notes of, described at Length, and in many, 
instances IlltLstrated by Musical Notation. By C. A. Witchell. In paper, 
price 1/-, dy post 1/2. 

Wlldfowllhg, Praotloal: A Book on WUdfowl and WUdfowl Shooting. By 
Hy. Sharp. The result of 25 years' experience of Wildfowl Shooting under all 
sori; of conditions of locality as well as circumstances Profusely Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, doth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining Descriptions of 
several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be of service to the 
Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By John Bickerdtke, Author of " The 
Book of the All-Bound Angler," &c. Beautifully illustrated from Photographs' 
taken by the Author. In doth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. 

W^indow Ticket Writing. Containing full instructions on the Method of 
Mixing and using the Various Inks, &c., required, Hints on Stencilling as 
applied to ncket Writing, together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning 
on Tin, &c. Especially written for the use of Learners and Shop Assistants. 
By Wm. C. Scott. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Wire and Sheet Oautfes of the W^orld. Compared and Compiled by 
C. A. B. Pfeilschmidt, of Sheffield. In paper, price i/-, by pott 1/1. 

Wood Carvlntf for Amateurs. Full insti-uctions for producing all the 
different varieties of Carvings. SECOND EDITION. Edited by D. Dennino. 
In paper, price I/-, by post 1/2. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Bemg a Collection of Practical Hints and 
Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 
H. J. S. Cassall. Fully Illustrated. In doth gUt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Wrestling. A Practical Handbook upon the Catch-hold and Grseco-Roman 
Styles of Wrestling ; a splendid system of Athletic Training. By Percy Long- 
hurst, winner in the Light-weight Competition, G.G.S., 1899. Profusely 
Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
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A NEW EDITION OF 

WATSON'S STANDARD WORK ON 

Orchids i^ eulture. 



RBvlBod, EaitBd, and Add0d to by 

HEN^y J. CHAPiWAN, 

One of the flneet Judflree and Growers in the Kinsrdom, 



Is In active preparation, and on completion will form the newest and 
most practical iM>ok on tbe subject. It wiil be Illustrated by m 
numl>er of Coloured Plates and fine Engravings specially prepared 
for this Work. . . . Price 25/. 
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Anglers, 



. . READ THE 



o • 



Fishing 
Gazette. 



' An excellent paper." — The World. " One of the best anthoritiea." — 
Truth, "Has attained a high standing." — Daily Newi, 



ESTABLISHED 1876. 

m FISfflNG GAZETTE. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A Paper for Anglers. 

Edited by R. B. MARSTON. 

Contains Original Articles on Salmon, Angling, Trout Fishing, and 
Reports from Salmon and Trout Bivers, and General Angling News 
and Correspondence. In coloared Wrapper. Price 2d. A First-class 
Medium for Advertisements. Testimonials from Hotel Proprietors 
and others who advertiBe in the Gazette can be had on application 
to the Manager, The Fishing Oazette, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter 
Lane, London. Send 2id. for Specimen Copy of Current Number 
to above address. 

TOegmphie Addrets: " Bivtam^ London," TeUpKone No, 66083. 

SAMPSOnTowTmAR^^ CO., Ltd., 

ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER UNE. LONDON. 
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S. ALLCOCK & CO., 

REDDETCH. 

Awarded ''THE GRAND PRIX,*' Paris Exhibition, 1900. 
And Gold Medal for Gut, Murcia, 1900. 



19 Gold Medats and Highest Awards at International Exhibitions. 

THE "HERCULES" GUT C4^TS 

Are the Stronsest, Finest, and Best. Each Cast is labelled '* Hercules.* 





THE 

"SPOON PHANTOM 
(Geen's Patent^ 

FOR 

TROUT, 
GRILSE, 

AND 

SALMON. 



LIGHT GUN-METAL REEL 
FOR TROUT AND SALMON 



THB 

"NATURAL SPIN" 
(Geen's Patent) 

FOR 

TROUT, 
, , ... GRILSE, 

lOPfSri^l AND 

SALMON. 





Th6 Model Perfect Hook. 

^ (Patent) 

FOR SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. 



TRADE MARK. 



WHOLESALE ONLY. 
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